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q Jean  3/bozin 

( 1600-1666 ) 

'd  out  chetclie  a  rendre  ce  que  ta  nature  leuz 
offzait  de  plud  noble,  de  pluA  AeduiAant — le 
viAacje  de  l  homme,  ' 


Lecoy  de  la  Marche. 


Morin.  Antoine  Vitre 

Printer  to  the  King  and  the  Clergy 
After  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  121/4  x  8%  inches 
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JEAN  MORIN 


1600-1666 

By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 


HE  Exhibitions  of  French  Engraved  Por¬ 
traits  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  now  on 
view  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  and 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  give 
one  an  excellent  idea  of  the  vogue  of  the  portrait  and 
the  excellence  attained  by  that  remarkable  school  of 
engravers  which  flourished  under  the  auspices  of 
Louis  XIV.  A  score  of  masters  are  represented,  from 
Michael  Lasne  to  the  superb  Nanteuil,  and  their  mod¬ 
els,  the  most  representative  personages  of  that  grand 
century  of  French  history,  whether  plotters  against 
Henry  IV,  friends  and  foes  of  Richelieu  or  flatterers 
of  Louis  XIV,  stand  proudly  on  parade  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth-century  American,  in  all  their  glory  of  immense 
wigs,  armor  and  lace  collars,  or  in  the  quieter  garb  of 
prelates  and  counselors  to  the  king.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  illustration  to  the  history  of  a  great  period.  The 
nobility  represented  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  four  thousand  of  them 
had  died  in  those  street  duels  which  Richelieu  had 
abolished  only  with  the  help  of  the  executioner.  As  to 
the  clergy,  no  wonder  that  so  many  of  those  portly 
prelates  could  afford  to  have  their  portraits  painted 
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and  engraved:  the  wealth  of  the  church  had  never 
been  greater.  Their  example  was  followed  by  every 
one  of  any  importance  in  the  public  eye;  he  had  his 
portrait  made  with  no  more  hesitation  than  one  has 
nowadays  to  sit  to  a  photographer  of  recognized  ex¬ 
cellence. 

It  was  the  Golden  Age  of  Portrait-painting,  for 
they  were  the  days  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt 
and  that  host  of  splendid  Dutch  artists  for  whom  phy¬ 
siognomy  had  no  secrets.  They  in  turn  inspired  Phi¬ 
lippe  de  Champaigne  and,  later,  Lebrun  and  Mignard, 
Rigaud  and  Largilliere.  Many  of  their  glorious  can¬ 
vases  have  long  been  public  property  and  remain 
to-day  enshrined  in  national  museums,  but  many  more 
have  for  years  remained  jealously  guarded  heirlooms 
in  private  collections,  and  have  been  known  only  to 
a  few.  Many  of  those  which  have  not  been  destroyed 
have  become  so  altered  by  time  and  damaged  by 
faulty  restoration  that  they  hardly  do  justice  to  their 
creators. 

Thanks  to  the  engraver,  these  portraits  are  just  as 
alive  to-day  as  when  they  were  painted,  for  in  an 
engraving  there  is  no  paint  to  fade  or  darken,  no 
values  to  become  altered.  A  brilliant  impression  of  an 
early  state  remains  to-day  what  it  was  when  it  emerged 
from  the  master’s  hand  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 
Such  collections  as  are  now  exhibited  represent  more 
than  brilliant  examples  of  an  art  which  is  lost;  they 
are  historical  and  artistic  documents  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  French  Engravers  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  deserve  infinite  praise  for  having  showed  all 
the  possibilities  of  an  art  which,  as  Longhi  claims  in 
his  book  La  Calcografia,  “publishes  and  immortalizes 


the  portraits  of  eminent  men  for  the  example  of 
present  and  future  generations,  better  than  any  other 
serving  as  the  vehicle  for  the  most  extended  and 
remote  propagation  of  deserved  celebrity.” 

Among  the  many  artists  who  were  responsible  for 
the  Golden  Age  of  Engraving,  Jean  Morin  occupies 
a  unique  position.  He  was  born  in  1600  and  died  in 
1666.  Morin  has  the  distinction  of  having  not  only 
immediately  preceded  and  influenced  the  master  of 
them  all,  Nanteuil,  but  also  of  having  produced  fifty 
portraits  which,  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  re¬ 
productive  engravers,  he  etched  instead  of  engraved 
with  the  burin.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  realize 
what  a  strikingly  original  and  personal  artist  he  was, 
without  first  considering  in  what  stage  of  development 
his  first  efforts  had  found  the  art. 

When  had  engraved  portraiture  begun  in  France? 
We  must  look  for  its  first  steps  in  the  illustrations  of 
the  books  which  were  published  during  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century;  they  teem  with  care¬ 
fully  executed  small-sized  portraits  which,  as  a  rule, 
were  framed  in  decorative  cartouches  and  bore  lengthy 
inscriptions.  Very  few  of  them  have  been  drawn  from 
life;  the  first  engravers,  not  trusting  their  own  pow¬ 
ers,  were  content  to  copy  those  exquisitely  sensitive 
and  delicate  drawings,  the  crayon  portraits  which  the 
Clouets  made  of  royalty  and  the  court  at  the  time  of 
Francis  I,  Henry  II,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis.  They 
are  a  wonderful  pendant  to  Holbein’s  drawings  of  the 
courtiers  of  Henry  VIII.  The  finest  are  now  hanging 
in  the  famous  Gallery  of  Psyche  at  Chantilly.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  describe  the  subtlety  with  which  the  artist 
has  combined  refinement  and  realism  and  drawn  with 
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delicate  color  the  features  of  the  famous  personages 
of  those  tragic  times. 

Here  is  Henry  IV  as  a  careless  youth  next  to  the 
terrible  Catherine  when  she  was  an  innocent-looking 
young  bride ;  further  on  are  the  baby  daughter  of 
Francis  I  and  the  indomitable  head  of  the  house  of 
Guise.  The  sad  Charles  IX  is  represented  here  as  a 
mere  boy ;  there,  a  week  before  his  death,  shaking  with 
fever  and  tortured  by  remorse  for  the  fearful  mas¬ 
sacre  which  he  had  instigated.  The  ill-fated  Mary 
Stuart  wears  becomingly  her  widow’s  mourning,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  chivalry  and  the  beauty  of  the 
court.  The  success  of  these  drawings  was  so  great  that 
every  one  desired  complete  sets  of  them,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  were  copied  over  and  over  again,  first 
by  other  artists,  and  finally  by  amateurs  who  were 
not  very  faithful  to  their  models.  The  work  of  the 
Clouets  was  intelligently  continued  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  Dumonstier,  and  the  vogue  of 
this  exquisite  form  of  portraiture  lasted  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  following  century. 

It  was  these  finished  miniatures  which  the  first  en¬ 
gravers  attempted  to  reproduce  on  wood  and  copper ; 
their  drawing  was  in  most  cases  weak,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  resemblance  was  seldom  faithful ;  their 
knowledge  of  line-work  was  very  meager,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  modeling  was  most  primitive ;  but  in  spite  of 
this,  their  work  is  interesting  for  its  exquisite  finish 
and  its  consistent  effort  to  express  the  character  of  the 
individual.  Such  very  personal  little  portraits  as 
those  of  Philibert  Delorme  in  his  treatise  on  architec¬ 
ture,  Orlando  di  Lasso  in  a  book  of  motets,  and  the 
great  Ambroise  Pare  in  his  treatise  on  the  fractures  of 
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Morin.  Guido,  Cardinal  Bentivoglio 

The  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII 
After  the  painting  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  1 D/2  X  914  inches 
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the  skull,  shared  the  fame  of  those  of  Henry  IV  by 
Thomas  de  Leu,  and  greatly  increased  the  popularity 
of  engraving. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 
become  extremely  fashionable  to  dabble  in  engraving, 
and  painters,  architects,  goldsmiths,  noblemen  and 
even  ladies  were  busy  gouging  wood  and  cutting  cop¬ 
per  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  bequeathed  us  a 
mass  of  small  illustrations,  tail-pieces,  grotesques, 
mottos,  emblems  and  other  embellishments.  Then 
there  appeared  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  a  pe¬ 
culiar  genius  in  Claude  Mellan.  He  adopted  such  an 
original  technique  that  he  had  practically  no  follow¬ 
ers.  Considering  cross-hatching  rank  heresy,  Mellan 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  making  facsimiles  on 
copper  of  more  than  four  score  charming  pencil-draw¬ 
ings  which  he  had  made  from  life,  using  distinct  lines 
which  he  made  broader  in  the  shadows.  Although  he 
thereby  succeeded  in  producing  a  set  of  very  remark¬ 
able  plates,  he  was  prevented  by  the  exaggerated  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  system  from  securing  all  the  detail,  the 
refinement  of  expression  necessary  to  a  real  psycho¬ 
logical  study,  and  he  was  unable  to  express  any  color, 
texture  or  chiaroscuro  whatever. 

The  most  original  artistic  genius  at  that  time  was 
Callot,  who  had  introduced  etching  in  France;  he 
delighted  everybody  with  the  facility  and  esprit  with 
which  he  handled  the  needle,  and  he  produced  a  great 
number  of  plates  full  of  crisply  drawn  little  figures 
which  possessed  so  much  animation  that  nothing  like 
them  had  previously  been  seen.  His  two  attempts  at 
portraiture,  however,  are  far  from  being  significant ; 
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it  may  be  said  that  he  was  not  serious  enough  for 
such  work. 

By  that  time  portrait-engraving  had  become  extinct 
in  Germany,  and  it  was  achieving  little  of  importance 
in  Italy  and  Spain ;  in  the  Low  Countries,  however,  it 
was  producing  masterpieces.  Even  if  Rembrandt  and 
Van  Dyck  had  given  the  world  nothing  more  than 
their  etched  portraits,  their  fame  would  live  for¬ 
ever.  In  the  former,  the  world  found  an  artist  who 
painted  as  effectively  with  the  needle  as  with  the 
brush,  and  an  etcher  who  reveled  in  such  powerful 
and  correct  chiaroscuro  that  his  portraits  were  a  per¬ 
fect  revelation.  The  glowing  light  with  which  he 
illumined  his  faces  and  the  boldness  and  freedom  of 
his  line-work  amazed  the  engravers  of  his  time,  for  in 
comparison  they  had  worked  only  in  outline,  and 
those  who  attempted  to  imitate  him  achieved  very  lit¬ 
tle  success.  In  the  plates  of  Rembrandt  the  engraved 
portrait  reaches  the  last  degree  of  warmth  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  life. 

As  to  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  Rubens  and  encouraged  the  leading  en¬ 
gravers  of  Antwerp  to  reproduce  his  portraits  on  cop¬ 
per.  The  result  was  that  noble  work  called  his 
‘  ‘  Iconography,  ’  ’  which  contained  over  a  hundred  por¬ 
traits  of  the  leading  painters  and  art  patrons  of  the 
time,  most  brilliantly  engraved  by  Soutman,  the  Bols- 
werts,  Vorstermann  and  Paul  Pontius  under  the 
master’s  jealous  supervision.  In  directing  this  work 
Van  Dyck  developed  such  enthusiasm  that  he  himself 
etched  eighteen  portraits  from  life,  in  which  the  faces 
are  modeled  with  small  dots ;  they  are  charming  draw¬ 
ings  which  exhibit  such  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
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physiognomy,  and  possess  so  much  life  and  color  in 
spite  of  the  simplicity  of  their  treatment,  that  they 
remain  masterpieces  for  all  times. 

Through  the  genius  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  the 
art  of  engraving  had  become  transformed ;  at  last  life 
and  color  had  come  into  it.  No  such  brilliancy  in  the 
treatment  of  flesh  and  varied  texture  had  been  at¬ 
tained  by  pure  line-work  before  the  appearance  of 
Pontius’s  portrait  of  Rubens,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  nothing  so  human  had 
previously  been  seen  as  Van  Dyck’s  etching  of  Pontius 
himself. 

But  in  spite  of  the  best  achievements  of  the  Flemish 
engravers,  there  was  still  an  important  advance  to  be 
made  before  the  copperplate  could  give  such  a  faith¬ 
ful  translation  of  a  painting  that  besides  the  drawing 
and  the  color,  it  could  reproduce  all  the  refinement  of 
detail,  all  the  texture  and  chiaroscuro,  all  the  painter¬ 
like  effect  of  the  canvas.  That  interval  could  be 
bridged  only  by  a  born  draughtsman  who  had  the  soul 
of  a  portrait-painter  and  by  an  artist  who  would  de¬ 
vote  himself  exclusively  to  the  solution  of  that  one 
problem.  For  that  final  step  of  its  development, 
reproductive  engraving  had  to  go  to  France  and  to 
the  unique  Jean  Morin. 

It  is  incredible  that  so  little  should  be  known  about 
an  artist  of  his  prominence,  particularly  as  at  that 
time  the  best  artists  were  constantly  “en  evidence” 
and  undertaking  distant  travels  for  the  sake  of  their 
education  and  in  order  to  gain  patrons.  We  must 
assume  that  Morin  lived  a  very  quiet  life  and  cared 
little  for  recognition.  Who  were  his  first  masters  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery ;  the  references  which  are  made  to 
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Morin.  Cardinal  Richelieu 

After  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  111/4x91/4  inches 
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him  in  the  records  of  the  time  point  only  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  always  held  in  high  esteem  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  work,  and  that  everywhere  his  serions 
character  commanded  respect.  Two  things  are  never¬ 
theless  certain  concerning  him.  One  is  that  he  had 
begun  by  becoming  a  well-schooled  painter,  for  his 
etched  work  is  of  singularly  uniform  excellence;  the 
other  is  that  he  had  been  influenced  exclusively  by 
the  Flemish  School.  It  was  the  etching  of  Van  Dyck 
which  tempted  him  to  give  up  the  brush  for  the 
graver,  and  it  was  his  own  peculiarly  calm  and  con¬ 
scientious  temperament  which  impelled  him  to  carry 
the  original  technique  of  that  prince  of  portraiture  to 
the  last  degree  of  finish. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  from  another  Flemish 
artist,  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  who  had  made 
France  his  home,  that  he  received  inspiration  and 
guidance  throughout  his  life-work.  In  return  for  this 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  faithful  reproduction  of  as 
many  of  that  master’s  canvases  as  he  could  engrave 
before  his  death. 

Morin’s  work  consists  of  a  few  figure-subjects  and 
landscapes  and  fifty  portraits.  These  are  among  the 
finest  that  were  engraved  during  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  they  have  the  distinction  of  illustrating  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII  and  his  minister  Richelieu.  As 
an  historical  gallery  they  possess  as  much  importance 
as  the  portraits  made  later  by  the  school  of  Nanteuil : 
four  of  them  are  after  Van  Dyck,  fourteen  are  from 
the  works  of  various  painters,  including  Titian,  and 
all  the  rest,  thirty-two  in  number,  reproduce  the  dig¬ 
nified  canvases  of  Philippe  de  Champaigne.  It  was 
natural  for  Morin  to  turn  to  the  Flemish  painter,  not 
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only  because  the  latter  had  soon  after  his  arrival  be- 
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come  the  painter  of  the  court  and  the  head  of  the 
French  School,  but  because  his  calm,  precise  art  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  engraver’s  work. 

The  canvases  of  Philippe  de  Champaigne  have  little 
of  the  power  of  Rubens,  or  the  coloring  and  supreme 
elegance  of  Van  Dyck,  nor  do  they  possess  the  depth 
and  originality  of  the  portraits  of  Rembrandt,  but 
they  are  characterized  by  an  uncommon  strength  of 
draughtsmanship  and  composition,  and  they  unfail¬ 
ingly  exhibit  such  profound  seriousness,  restraint  and 
dignity  as  few  masters  can  boast  of.  As  in  the  case  of 
most  of  Moroni’s  portraits,  it  is  hard  to  gaze  upon 
them  without  experiencing  that  peculiar  sensation  of 
familiarity  with  the  human  being  represented,  with¬ 
out  being  convinced  that  here  is  the  bare  truth  just  as 
an  intelligent  and  thoroughly  sincere  nature  beheld  it, 
without  feeling  that  some  of  the  model’s  soul  has 
passed  into  the  canvas.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
with  the  work  of  an  artist  who  had  toiled  so  earnestly 
to  follow  an  ideal,  and  who  himself  had  been  visited 
by  so  much  affliction.  De  Champaigne  became  at 
the  end  of  his  life  a  Jansenist  and  a  devoted  Port 
Royalist— that  is,  a  member  of  a  community  of  austere 
human  beings  whose  lives  were  so  simple  and  whose 
thoughts  were  so  high  that  they  were  a  perpetual 
reproach  to  the  selfish  clergy  of  the  day  and  the  empty 
butterflies  who  crowded  the  salons  of  Versailles. 

He  has  never  come  into  his  own,  principally  be¬ 
cause  he  stood  in  such  close  proximity  to  more  bril¬ 
liant  lights,  and  also  because  so  many  of  his  scattered 
paintings  have  become  darkened  with  age.  His  work 
as  the  painter  of  Richelieu  established  such  a  popu- 
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larity  for  the  portrait  as  it  had  not  known  before  and 
as  it  has  not  known  since.  To-day,  when  his  name  is 
mentioned,  one  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says:  “Oh, 
well,  but  what  was  he  compared  to  Rubens,  Van  Dyck 
and  Rembrandt  ?  ’  and  then  suddenly  remembers  that 
it  was  he  who  painted  Richelieu  and  that  the  full 
length  portrait  which  hangs  in  the  Salon  Carre  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  triple  study  of  the  head  which  is  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  will  always  rank  with 
the  masterpieces  of  portrait-painting. 

Such  wTas  the  artist  to  whom  Jean  Morin  went  for 
advice  and  for  whom  he  developed  such  intense  ad¬ 
miration  and  devotion.  The  Flemish  painter  must 
have  readily  seen  how  much  the  engraver’s  tempera¬ 
ment  had  in  common  with  his  own,  and  immediately 
understood  that  his  faultless  drawing  and  conscien¬ 
tious  nature  would  make  of  him  an  admirable  inter¬ 
preter  of  his  canvases.  Certain  it  is  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  encouraging  him  to  develop  his  technique,  and 
that  he  cheerfully  gave  him  his  portraits  to  copy.  The 
friendship  which  ensued  continued  until  death,  and 
Morin  devoted  his  life  to  popularizing  the  portraits  of 
Philippe  de  Champaigne,  later  becoming  himself  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  noble  sect  of  Port  Royalists. 

The  peculiar  significance  of  Morin’s  work,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  principal  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  work  of  a  remarkable  artist,  is  that  it 
represents  the  first  effort  in  the  history  of  Engraved 
Portraiture  to  reproduce  a  painted  portrait  with  all 
its  refinement  of  drawing  and  variety  of  tones.  No 
such  trouble  had  previously  been  taken  fully  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  the  color  and  chiaroscuro  of  a  picture.  In 
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Morin.  Pierre  Maugis  des  Granges 

Maitre-d’Hotel  of  Louis  XIII 
After  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  111/^x91/6  inches 
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Morin.  Anne  of  Austria,  Regent  of  France 

Widow  of  Louis  XIII  and  Mother  of  Louis  XIV 
After  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  11Y2'x91A  inches 
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order  to  accomplish  this  the  engraver  had  to  develop 
a  painter’s  technique,  and  that  was  something  very 
different  from  the  precise  and  methodical  line-work 
of  the  engravers  who  had  preceded  him.  The  etched 
work  of  Callot  was  mere  line-work;  Van  Dyck  sup¬ 
plemented  this  with  some  delicate  modeling  made  with 
small  dots ;  and  Morin,  developing  this  system  to  the 
last  degree  of  refinement,  bent  all  his  energy  to  the 
absolutely  faithful  reproduction  of  the  canvas  in 
every  detail  of  line  and  gradation  of  light.  His  tech¬ 
nique  is  chiefly  etching  combined  with  burin  work. 
As  a  rule,  his  faces  are  modeled  entirely  with  etched 
dots,  and  he  does  this  with  such  delicacy  and  refine¬ 
ment  that  in  many  cases  they  have  the  quality  of  a  fine 
mezzotint.  Only  in  a  few  of  his  plates  does  he  use 
line-work  to  deepen  his  shadows,  and  this  is  done  over 
the  stippling.  By  means  of  this  system  he  was  able  to 
express  the  greatest  variety  of  tones,  from  the  very 
light  complexion  of  a  blond  Englishwoman  to  the 
dark  skin  and  blue-black  hair  of  a  southern  French¬ 
man.  The  hair  he  always  etched  with  great  care,  with 
a  line  admirable  alike  for  its  precision  and  freedom; 
the  frame  alone  seems  to  have  been  done  with  the 
burin.  It  is,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  the  costume 
that  Morin  shows  his  independence  of  technical  finish ; 
he  makes  little  pretense  at  securing  realism  in  his 
expression  of  texture.  Compared  to  the  work  of  Nan- 
teuil  the  surface  of  his  armor  and  his  moire  silk  cas¬ 
socks  and  rich  lace  collars  often  lack  realism,  while  his 
backgrounds  possess  little  of  that  soft  gradation  which 
enhances  the  beauty  of  so  many  later  engravings. 

But  it  is  this  very  freedom  which  makes  his  plates 
so  original  and  gives  them  such  especial  charm.  Be- 
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sides,  why  should  etching  partake  of  the  character  of 
slow  and  precise  burin  work?  Morin’s  chief  pre¬ 
occupation  is  the  rendering  of  the  face  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  all  the  character  of  the  original ;  it  is 
evident  that  he  spares  no  pains  to  make  his  reproduc¬ 
tion  an  absolutely  faithful  one.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  he  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  recall  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  original’s 
ensemble,  but  if  he  treats  it  with  freedom  he  is  careful 
to  make  every  line  serve  a  definite  purpose ;  he  is 
never  careless.  It  is  to  his  great  sympathy  and 
conscientiousness  that  Morin  owed  his  success  as  a 
reproductive  engraver,  and  the  fact  that  his  plates 
had  a  great  influence  on  his  contemporaries.  Before 
him  no  such  delicate  tones  and  deep  velvety  blacks 
had  been  seen,  no  engraver  had  been  so  consistently 
correct  and  expressive  in  his  drawing ;  so  much  justice 
had  never  been  done  to  a  painter. 

The  art  of  Morin  was  so  personal  that  the  efforts  of 
his  pupils  Alix,  Plattemontagne  and  Boulanger  to 
follow  his  technique  remained  unsuccessful;  he  was 
as  inimitable  in  his  brilliant  effects  of  chiaroscuro  as 
Mellan  with  his  fiendishly  clever  but  exaggerated  sim¬ 
plicity  of  line. 

Nevertheless,  the  lesson  of  thorough  faithfulness  he 
had  given  was  not  lost ;  the  seed  fell  on  fertile  ground 
when  Robert  Nanteuil,  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
studied  Morin’s  work  closely  enough  to  imitate  his 
technique  in  such  portraits  as  those  of  Pierre  Dupuis, 
the  royal  librarian,  and  the  poet  Gilles  Menage.  The 
engraver  from  Rheims  had  doubtless  profited  by  the 
example  of  his  own  master  Regnesson,  whose  work 
had  already  shown  Morin’s  influence.  Those  clever 
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Morin.  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Comte  d’Harcourt 

The  Marshal-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  Louis  XIII 
After  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  ll1:!/i6X9%  inches 
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Morin.  Augustin  de  Thou 
President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  12  x  91/4  inches 
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little  portraits  as  well  as  a  few  others  done  in  that 
style  show  a  marked  advance  on  the  previous  ones,  in 
which  he  had  followed  that  of  Mellan,  and  the  delicate 
little  dots  with  which  their  faces  are  modeled  paved 
the  way  for  that  system  of  close,  short  strokes  with 
which  he  eventually  succeeded  in  imitating  to  perfec¬ 
tion  the  peculiar  texture  of  skin.  Nanteuil  was  to 
inherit  the  best  in  all  who  had  preceded  him  and 
to  combine  all  previous  systems  into  one  which  would 
carry  the  art  of  Engraved  Portraiture  to  its  greatest 
development ;  hut  it  was  Morin  who  gave  him  the  most 
eloquent  example  and  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  last 
remaining  step  to  technical  perfection. 

His  Work 

On  looking  through  a  complete  collection  of  Morin’s 
portraits  one  is  immediately  impressed  by  the  small 
number  of  plates  which  denote  crude  beginnings.  As 
none  of  them  is  dated,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ar¬ 
range  his  works  chronologically,  all  the  more  so  as 
the  engraver  perfected  his  technique  and  found  his 
manner  very  early  in  his  career.  We  find  only  one 
portrait  which  is  really  unsatisfactory,  that  of  Louis 
XI,  copied  possibly  from  an  old  miniature,  and  only 
two  which  show  any  hardness  of  tone,  the  portraits  of 
Augustin  and  Christophe  cle  Thou ;  they  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  early  works,  the  head  of  the  dreaded  hermit  of 
Plessis-les-Tours  being  probably  Morin’s  first  effort. 
Then  we  have  that  most  Gallic  of  Frenchmen,  Henry 
IV,  a  quaint  head  drawn  with  much  character ;  Marie 
de  Medicis,  after  Pourbus;  and  Henry  II,  after 
Clouet.  These  last  two  are  most  excellent  plates,  the 
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first  showing  ns  that  intriguing  Italian  princess 
shortly  after  her  arrival  from  Florence,  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  wonderful  complexion  and  golden  hair; 
the  second  recalling  the  exquisite  art  of  Clouet  in  the 
simplicity  and  delicacy  of  the  treatment  of  the  face 
and  the  superb  detail  of  the  costume.1  We  are  then 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
in  one  of  Morin’s  most  serenely  elegant  plates  after 
Titian,  and  the  portraits  of  the  two  great  saints  of  the 
time,  Saint  Frangois  de  Sales  and  San  Carlo  Borromeo. 
To  the  four  portraits  after  Van  Dyck  we  must  give 
special  attention,  for  they  contain  Morin’s  master¬ 
pieces,  the  portrait  of  N.  Chrystin,  son  of  the  Spanish 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Peace  of  Vervins,  and  that  of 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio ,  the  papal  nuncio  to  the  court  of 
Louis  XIII.  Here  we  have  Morin  in  his  grand  manner, 
transferring  all  the  color  of  the  original  canvas  to  his 
copperplate  and  interpreting  his  models  with  a  bold¬ 
ness,  a  softness,  a  clearness  of  purpose  and  a  strength 
of  sympathy  wholly  admirable.  In  awarding  the 
palm,  we  hesitate  between  the  deep  tones,  the  velvety 
finish  in  the  head  of  the  somber  Spaniard  and  the 
subtle  modeling  of  the  beautifully  illumined,  sensitive 
Italian  face.  Either  of  these  portraits  alone  would 
have  established  Morin’s  fame. 

The  other  two  plates  after  Van  Dyck  represent 
women,  Margaret  Lemon,  beloved  of  the  painter,  and 
the  Countess  of  Caernarvon,  a  remarkable  study  in 
high  lights,  and  one  of  Morin’s  most  delicate  plates. 

1  Why  such  an  authority  as  Bobert-Dumesnil  should  have 
classed  the  portrait  of  Henry  IY ’s  queen  among  the  doubtful 
plates  of  Morin  is  a  mystery.  It  is  clearly  the  work  of  that 
master,  and  although  an  early  plate,  it  is  one  of  his  brilliant 
ones. 
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Morin.  Nicolas  Chrystin 

Son  of  the  Plenipotentiary  of  King  Philip  IY  of  Spain  to  the 

Peace  of  Vervins. 

After  the  painting  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  111/^x91/4  inches 
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Morin.  Louis  XIII,  King  of  France 

After  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  11%  X  914  inches 
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The  remainder  of  the  gallery  consists  of  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Philippe  de  Champaigne’s  portraits,  and 
the  array  of  celebrities  there  represented  is  a  notable 
one.  What  would  we  know  of  the  features  of  that 
eccentric  monarch,  the  melancholic  Louis  XIII,  if  we 
did  not  possess  this  striking  etching  of  Morin?  The 
father  of  “le  roi  soleil”  is  here  posing,  ill  at  ease,  and 
probably  wondering  what  Richelieu  is  going  to  make 
him  do  next.  An  unsatisfactory  human  being  was  he 
whose  “  principal  merit  was  to  have  done  what  few 
mediocre  characters  ever  do,  bow  down  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  genius.”  His  queen,  Anne  of  Austria ,  is  here 
shown  both  in  the  quiet  garb  of  a  widow  (a  delight¬ 
fully  simple  portrait)  and  in  the  more  ceremonious 
court  mourning,  while  his  prime  minister,  Richelieu, 
is  represented  in  a  plate  than  which  there  is  none  more 
interesting  among  Morin’s  works.  A  comparison  be¬ 
tween  this  impression  of  the  great  cardinal’s  char¬ 
acter  and  that  recorded  in  the  superb  engraving  by 
Nanteuil  is  a  most  interesting  one.  In  the  latter  we 
see  the  steersman  of  the  ship  of  state  in  all  his  gran¬ 
deur  of  noble  purpose  and  responsibility,  and  we  feel 
the  immense  will-power  with  which,  in  constant  danger 
of  his  life,  he  bore  long  with  his  enemies,  and  then, 
driven  to  action,  “went  far,  very  far  and  covered 
everything  with  his  scarlet  robe.”  But  in  Morin’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  canvas  of  de  Champaigne  we  see 
quite  another  side  of  the  great  statesman.  It  is  the 
Richelieu  whom  we  perceive  through  some  memoirs  of 
the  time  (and  not  the  least  trustworthy  ones),  and  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  a  man  wholly  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor,  possess- 
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ing  plenty  of  vanity  and  constantly  yearning  for  rec¬ 
ognition  as  a  literary  light  and  a  squire  of  dames. 

Quite  a  different  portrait  is  that  of  his  nephew, 
Vignerod,  shown  here  in  three-quarter  figure  as  the 
Abbe  de  Richelieu,  a  most  attractive  plate,  and  one  of 
the  only  two  portraits  of  Morin’s  in  which  the  model 
is  shown  otherwise  than  in  the  usual  bust  form.  The 
other  one  is  that  of  Vitre,  a  famous  printer  of  the 
time ;  it  is  one  of  the  lowest-toned  engraved  portraits 
extant,  and  in  its  velvety  blackness  it  is  a  most  striking- 
production.  A  fine  impression  of  it  will  turn  one’s 
thoughts  to  Rembrandt  and  show  the  full  extent  of 
Morin’s  originality. 

The  list  contains  many  famous  personages :  Maza- 
rin;  Michel  Le  Tellier ;  Charles  de  Valois,  due  d’An- 
gouleme,  son  of  Charles  IX  and  the  beautiful  Marie 
Touchet;  the  Marechal  d’Harcourt,  the  (< Cadet  d  la 
perle”  of  the  more  famous  portrait  by  Masson  and  the 
valorous  head  of  the  armies  of  Louis  XIII ;  the  charm¬ 
ing  Comtesse  de  Bossu  and  her  secretly  married  second 
husband  the  Due  cle  Guise ;  the  Marechal  de  Villeroy, 
preceptor  of  Louis  XIV ;  Potier  de  Gesvres,  also  a  war¬ 
rior  ;  and  the  Chancellor  Marillac ,  whose  brother  was 
executed  by  Richelieu  and  who  himself  became  the  car¬ 
dinal ’s  victim,  though  in  a  less  tragic  way.  All  these 
plates  are  an  admirable  interpretation  of  their  models, 
and  show  an  absolute  lack  of  mannerism.  With  their 
brilliant  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and  the  uncom¬ 
mon  amount  of  texture  due  to  the  freedom  of  the  line- 
work  and  the  rich  color  of  the  ink  employed,  they  have 
a  richness  of  tone  and  a  decorative  effect  shared  by  few 
of  the  portraits  made  later  in  the  century.  Some  of 
them  are  engraved  in  a  rather  high  key  and  show  a 
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Morin.  Jean-Fran^ois-Paul  de  Gondi 


This  personage  is  better  known  by  his  later  title  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz. 

After  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lli/£x9l/§  inches 
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Morin.  Omer  Talon 

Advocate-General  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
After  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  121/4  x  91/&  inches 
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simply  modeled  head  against  a  light  background,  as 
in  the  case  of  Bracket  de  la  Milletiere ,  the  savant  who 
was  first  an  intolerant  Calvinist  and  then  became  a 
militant  Roman  Catholic.  In  other  portraits  like  that 
of  Maugis,  the  maitre-d’hotel  of  the  king,  the  artist 
seems  to  have  reveled  in  the  deepest  tones  of  his  inky 
palette,  and  he  renders  the  olive  skin  and  the  raven 
hair  of  this  strong-featured  individual  with  a  most 
striking  intensity. 

Splendid  likenesses  of  prominent  ecclesiastical  dig¬ 
nitaries  are  to  be  found  among  the  portraits  which 
complete  this  interesting  gallery,  but  one  there  is 
which  we  must  pause  to  contemplate,  and  it  is  the 
faithfully  reproduced  portrait  of  that  extraordinary 
human  being,  J.  Paul  de  Gondi,  better  known  as 
the  Cardinal  de  Betz.  In  a  masterpiece  of  draughts¬ 
manship,  Morin  duplicates  the  art  of  de  Champaigne 
in  expressing  all  the  cleverness  and  daring,  the  am¬ 
bition  and  the  sense  of  humor,  of  this  born  gambler, 
whose  genius  for  intrigue  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
war  of  the  Fronde.  One  can  see  him,  with  his  yellow, 
oily  face,  unkempt  and  unshaven,  limping  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  Paris,  distributing  largesses 
among  a  populace  which,  the  following  hour,  he  would 
betray  to  the  nobles,  and  then  again  champion. 

As  a  pendant  we  have  the  brilliantly  executed  head 
of  Omer  Talon ,  avocat-general  du  Parlement,  the 
greatest  pillar  of  French  jurisprudence  and  a  great 
man  in  his  day ;  it  is  a  plate  which  Rembrandt  would 
have  deigned  to  look  at  more  than  once. 

Finally  the  famous  Port  Royal  is  here  represented 
in  the  persons  of  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  who 
raised  such  a  storm  in  church  circles  of  that  time; 
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Arnauld  d’Andilly ,  the  head  of  the  great  family  of 
that  name  and  the  protector  of  Port  Royal;  and  Jean 
Du  Verger  de  Houranne,  abbe  de  Saint-Cyran,  its  con¬ 
fessor,  a  man  worthy  of  the  first  centuries  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  were  famous  men  in  their  day,  and  their 
names  were  on  everybody’s  lips;  their  story  spells  the 
most  serious  chapter  of  the  history  of  their  age,  and 
still  they  are  all  but  forgotten  in  comparison  with  the 
great  personages  of  the  court,  and  even  their  painted 
portraits  are  relegated  to  obscurity. 

In  these  masterly  prints  of  Morin,  however,  they 
appear  to  us  just  as  they  looked  in  their  day,  with 
much  of  their  strength  and  weakness,  their  aspirations 
and  their  secret  ambitions.  So  much  animation  is 
there  in  their  faces  that  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  feel 
like  the  old  monk  in  the  Spanish  monastery  who,  left 
alone  of  all  his  brothers,  said,  as  he  looked  on  the  new 
pictures  by  Velasquez,  “I  sometimes  think  we  are  the 
shadows.  ’  ’ 
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AUGUSTE  LEPERE 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Art  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 


T  is  the  fashion  of  the  moment  to  specialize 
in  art  as  in  other  professions,  and  we  no 
longer  expect  to  find  the  multiple  tenden¬ 
cies  and  ambitions  of  a  Leonardo  or  a 
Dhrer,  or  even  of  the  self-contained  Rembrandt,  in 
the  modern  artist.  He  is  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  or 
a  wood-engraver  or  an  etcher.  He  is  even  more 
closely  classified  as  a  portrait-  or  a  landscape-painter, 
an  animalier  or  a  decorator,  a  dry-point  engraver  or 
a  disciple  of  pure  etching.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
he  escapes  from  the  threads  of  the  Lilliputians  and 
swings  his  arms  in  a  wider  sweep,  it  is  in  the  mood 
of  deprecation  or  excuse,  as  a  writer  may  choose  to 
whittle  wood  or  hammer  metal  in  order  to  clear  his 
word-fogged  brain. 

There  is,  however,  a  wholesome  and  growing  im¬ 
pression  among  thoughtful  observers  that  extreme 
limitation  and  restriction  produce  weakness  rather 
than  strength,  and  when  we  find  an  artist  who  has 
something  of  the  ancient  flexibility  of  mind  and  hand 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  acclaim  him. 

Auguste  Lepere  has  pursued  a  free  course  of  devel¬ 
opment,  rounding  his  capacities,  and  forming  himself 
with  balanced  and  reasonable  attention  to  diversified 
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interests.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1849.  His  father 
was  the  talented  sculptor  Francois  Lepere,  and  he 
got,  no  doubt,  from  his  father  something  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  taste  for  suggesting  passion,  even  frenzy,  in 
small  but  monumental  figures.  While  quite  young  he 
studied  with  the  English  engraver  Smeeton,  and  spent 
his  first  professional  years  in  the  service  of  illustra¬ 
tion  for  Le  Monde  lllustre,  L’ Illustration,  Le  Ma- 
gasin  Pittoresque,  and  La  Revue  Illustree  in  Paris, 
the  Graphic  and  Black  and  White  in  London,  and 
Scribner’s  and  Harper’s  in  America. 

Tiring  of  this  field,  he  tried  all  things.  He  became 
in  turn  a  metal-chaser,  a  decorator  of  leathers,  a  cera¬ 
mist,  an  etcher,  a  wood-engraver  and  a  painter.  If 
we  consider  him  chiefly  as  an  etcher,  it  must  be  with 
the  full  appreciation  that  any  craft  mastered  by  him 
is  made  subsidiary  to  the  larger  principles  upon 
which  all  works  of  art  are  based,  whatever  the  me¬ 
dium  or  process.  He  has  consistently  declined  to 
fritter  away  his  admirable  technique  upon  technicali¬ 
ties  undertaken  for  their  own  sake,  and  his  work  in 
etching  as  in  painting  is  the  work  of  an  intellect  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  rhythm  and  harmony, 
color,  tone  and  form,  which  assail  artists  in  every  field. 

As  an  etcher  he  received  his  initiation  from 
Bracquemond,  the  most  robust  of  temperaments  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  fastidious  of  technicians. 
Lepere  has  been  worthy  of  his  teaching.  From  the 
first  he  has  sought  to  render  his  impression,  recorded 
by  a  vision  singularly  prompt  and  synthetic,  with 
precise  care,  patiently  assembling  all  the  complex 
virtues  of  his  method  to  the  task.  To  his  slightest 
plate  he  has  brought  conscience  and  sincerity,  and 
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also  a  quality  without  which  all  the  moral  gifts  with 
which  human  nature  may  be  endowed  would  have 
availed  him  nothing  as  an  artist :  the  rare  capacity, 
that  is,  for  retaining  the  freshness  of  his  vision 
throughout  a  slow  process  of  translation. 

Before  examining  a  few  of  his  plates  to  discern 
their  significant  qualities,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
consider  his  own  words  on  the  aim  of  the  engraver : 
notes  written  with  reference  to  the  change  in  methods 
of  reproduction  from  interpretation  by  means  of  the 
engraver’s  art  to  the  use  of  photography  and  the 
resultant  processes.  Even  his  notes  on  engraving  for 
the  purpose  of  reproduction,  though  less  closely  allied 
to  the  work  of  his  riper  years  than  the  notes  on  en¬ 
graving  from  nature  as  an  original  art,  are  excellent 
reading,  since  they  throw  a  clear  light  upon  his  ideals 
and  definite  convictions : 

“Formerly,”  he  says,  “when  an  engraver  had  a 
work  to  reproduce,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  see  it.  He  could  then  study  it,  comprehend  it, 
and  consequently  extract  its  essential  principle,  sim¬ 
plify  it,  adapt  it  to  his  mode  of  expression,  en¬ 
grave  it. 

“If  he  had  not  the  gift  of  composition,  that  of  de¬ 
sign  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  his  transposition ; 
that  of  interpretation,  in  order  to  gather  the  idea  of 
the  creator  of  his  model.  His  work  was  almost  the 
equal  of  the  work  of  an  original  engraver  who  usually 
interprets  a  composition  or  a  model  given  by  nature. 

“His  art  was  that  of  transposition.  He  took  color 
or  mass  and  made  a  song  in  a  different  key,  keeping 
only  the  relative  values  of  the  shadows  and  lights  and 
the  contours  of  the  objects. 
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“  Photography  has  come  to  change  all  that.  It  has 
facilitated  the  task  of  the  engraver,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  has  not  even  seen  the  works  he  reproduces.  The 
science  of  design  is  almost  reduced  to  knowing  how 
to  trace ;  as  for  simplifying  a  photograph,  it  can  only 
make  matters  worse.  Such  as  it  is,  a  photograph 
forms  a  perfect  gamut  in  which  nothing  can  be 
changed  without  losing  everything;  to  extract  a  line 
from  it  is  impossible,  so  indiscernible  is  the  passage 
from  one  object  to  another,  a  figure  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  etc.,  etc. 

“Photography  is  a  reproduction;  it  becomes  a  be¬ 
trayal.  What  is  the  copy  interpreted  by  this  betrayal  ? 
How  can  one  extract  the  character  of  anything  if  the 
true  model  is  not  there? 

“Here,  then,  is  our  engraver  obliged  to  copy  with 
his  precise  art  from  something  quite  vague.  Photog¬ 
raphy  sees  the  globs  of  color,  the  accidents  of  a  pic¬ 
ture,  with  as  much  interest  as  the  most  beautiful 
design.  What  will  he  put  in  the  place  of  these  acci¬ 
dents?  He  traces,  he  copies;  and  as  the  photograph 
is  stupid,  he  copies  a  stupidity. 

“He  does  this  so  thoroughly  that  he  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  the  means  of  printing  a  photograph 
having  been  discovered.  What  imitates  a  photograph 
most  completely  if  not  a  photogravure  ?  This  attains 
to  a  degree  of  impersonality  so  great  that  the  poor 
engraver  can  no  longer  battle  against  it. 

‘  ‘  For  the  engraver  who  possesses  no  faculty  of  com¬ 
position  to  do  artistic  work  it  is  necessary  that  he  be 
an  interpreter,  a  simplifier,  with  a  very  well-defined 
idea  of  the  necessities  of  his  craft,  and  that  he  know 
how  to  draw  directly !  He  must  renounce  all  attempts 
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Leperf..  Rheims  Cathedral 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  141/6x10%  inches 
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Lepere.  Le  Moulin  des  Chapelles 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  x  5%  inches 


Lepere.  A  Gentilly 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  X  9%  inches 
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to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  his  craft;  he  must  not 
try  to  express  colors.  One  may,  in  an  engraving, 
express  cold  and  heat ;  that  is,  indeed,  the  main  thing. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  engrave  red,  yellow,  or  green. 
These  are  researches  that  encroach  upon  the  domain 
of  the  painter  and  spoil  everything.” 

Of  the  original  engraver  more  is  exacted.  As  a 
true  artist  he  must  respect  both  his  craft  and  the 
quality  of  his  vision.  He  must  synthetize,  simplify, 
express,  avoid  photographic  vision  and  trivialities  of 
style;  he  must  employ  only  the  means  forbidden  to 
photography :  those  well-affirmed  indications  of  the 
movements  of  the  point  which  are  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  technique  of  engraving. 

And  in  one  phrase  is  summed  up  the  essential  aim 
of  the  engraver  who  treats  his  art  with  respect, 
whether  he  uses  it  for  purposes  of  reproduction  or 
for  original  work:  “Not  to  imitate.  To  express.” 

Lepere  has  followed  his  own  doctrine  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  Never  servile,  even  in  his  most  faithful 
portraiture  of  a  nature  that  enchants  him,  he  works 
with  a  plenitude  of  science,  but  also  with  unwearied 
freshness  of  inspiration  and  a  sympathetic  feeling  for 
the  character  of  his  subject,  whether  it  is  a  curve  of 
the  river  near  Notre  Dame  where  horses  come  down 
to  drink,  or  a  poor  man’s  hut  with  climbing  vines  in 
bloom,  or  the  wide  marshes  of  the  Vendee.  With  the 
passage  of  time  his  vision  has  grown  larger  and 
calmer,  his  interpretations  magisterial ;  but  in  his 
most  classic  moments  he  does  not  forget  to  infuse  into 
his  composition  a  strong  feeling  for  this  intimate 
characterization.  He  is  a  true  creator,  living  not  only 
above  but  in  his  conception.  He  is  at  once  serene  and 
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moved,  in  command  of  his  intellectual  instrument  and 
impelled  by  his  personal  interest. 

The  Jour  nee  d’ Invent  air  e  is  a  plate  that  shows 
clearly  this  double  action  of  the  artist’s  mind.  The 
composition  is  stately  in  both  line  and  mass.  In  the 
background  rises  the  lofty  architecture  of  the  Amiens 
Cathedral;  in  the  foreground,  in  deep  shadow,  is  a 
group  of  figures  diversely  occupied.  The  upraised 
arms  of  these  figures  lead  naturally  to  the  pointed 
arches  and  ascending  spires.  In  a  similar  fashion,  the 
strong  darks  of  the  foreground  mount  in  diminishing 
quantity  through  the  heavy  shadows  in  the  recesses 
of  the  doorways  to  the  luminous  blacks  that  mark  the 
slender  openings  in  the  towers.  It  is  a  beautiful  up¬ 
ward  movement  that  repeats  the  song  of  the  Gothic 
spirit. 

These  wonderful  darks  have  also  another  function. 
Echoed  as  they  are,  in  the  small,  sharp  shadows  of 
the  multitudinous  detail,  they  send  the  light  quiver¬ 
ing  all  through  the  picture.  It  pours  down  from  a 
sky  empty  of  clouds,  and  causes  the  web  of  decorative 
imagery  with  which  the  structure  is  draped  to  shim¬ 
mer  like  a  fabric  set  with  precious  stones.  Only  a 
true  master  of  the  subtleties  possible  to  interwoven 
dark  and  light  could  thus  command  his  atmospheric 
effect,  and  evoke  from  his  slight  and  restricted  mate¬ 
rials  the  grandeur  of  the  immense  pile  of  stone  raised 
by  the  hands  of  man,  and  the  contrasting  evanescence 
of  the  passing  sunshine  caressing  every  boss  and  hol¬ 
low  in  the  richly  manipulated  surfaces.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
its  kind  has  been  done  in  the  present  century.  The 
element  of  drama  is  added  by  the  turmoil  of  little 
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Lepere.  Peupliers  Tetards 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  8%  X  121/2  inches 


figures  in  shadow  at  the  base  of  the  cathedral,  seen  in 
minute  detail  through  the  translucent  darkness  and 
agitated  by  their  human  accidents  and  emotions.  The 
whole  spirit  of  France,  its  imperishable  monuments, 
its  sparkle  of  sunshine,  its  reasonable  architecture,  its 
vivid  life,  may  be  inferred  from  this  remarkable  plate. 

Very  different  in  sentiment  and  less  close  to  per¬ 
fection  in  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  design  to  the 
whole,  is  La  Chute  de  Ballon ;  yet  this  also  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plate.  As  in  the  Jour  nee  d’ Invent  air  e,  the  eye 
is  led  upward  by  the  gestures  of  the  crowd  in  the 
foreground  to  the  point  of  interest,  the  balloon  hung 
poised  above  the  trees  and  houses.  There  is  the  same 
contrast  of  movement,  too,  in  the  agitated  figures  of 
the  foreground  with  the  calm  lines  and  clear  light  of 
the  distance.  In  this  plate,  however,  is  greater  pi¬ 
quancy  of  light  and  shade.  The  abrupt  lines  and 
minor  episodes  are  carried  so  far  into  the  composition 
as  to  dominate  the  general  impression,  leaving  the 
open  distance  to  play  a  secondary  instead  of  primary 
part.  Figures  are  hurrying  in  excitement  toward  the 
scene  of  the  aerial  drama;  tree  branches  are  toss¬ 
ing,  there  are  little  restless  clouds  passing  rapidly 
across  the  sky;  the  air  is  brisk,  it  is  a  bright  day, 
there  is  much  to  see  and  do,  and  interest  is  keen  — 
that  is  the  story  one  carries  away  from  the  handsome, 
stirring  print,  and  also  a  subtle  poetic  suggestion  that 
beyond  the  town,  as  one  follows  the  slow  length  of  a 
white  cliff,  to  where  it  meets  the  horizon,  is  a  very 
great  world  that  turns  from  night  to  day,  from  day  to 
night,  interminably,  unchecked  and  unspeeded  by  the 
passing  storms  of  human  glee  and  human  woe. 

La  Seine  a  V Embouchure  du  Canal  Saint-Martin 
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is  more  commonplace  in  subject,  the  river  and  its 
barges  having  entered  into  the  artistic  life  of  nearly 
all  French  etchers ;  but  how  few  could  pass  with  such 
sureness  of  plan,  such  precision  of  execution,  from 
the  dark  bulk  of  the  vessel  in  the  lower  left  corner  to 
the  snapping  black  of  the  tree-top  in  the  upper  right 
corner,  along  a  perfect  diagonal,  without  a  suspicion 
of  stiffness  or  formalism  in  the  fluent  arrangement  of 
innumerable  details  of  pattern !  This  strong  sense  of 
appropriate  and  austere  design,  supported  by  such 
an  easy  grace  of  handling,  is  unusual  in  any  age,  and 
especially  in  our  own,  when  grace  and  austerity  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  live  together  in  one  man’s 
work. 

Turning  away  from  these  subjects,  in  which  nature 
presents  a  wide  range  to  the  artist  and  inspires  him 
to  breadth  and  dignity  of  treatment,  to  the  quaint 
and  touching  subjects  drawn  from  peasant  life  in  the 
Vendean  homes,  we  find  beneath  the  admirable  form 
of  Lepere’s  expression  thoughts  tender  and  merry 
and  filled  with  sympathy  for  common  experience.  His 
work  becomes  picturesque  and  living,  the  mood  of  the 
observer  changes  in  response,  and  the  pleasure  given 
is  that  inspired  by  simple  things,  although  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  given  scene  is  often  far  from  simple. 

While  all  these  plates  are  admirably  expressive,  one 
in  particular,  Le  Nid,  seems  to  me  filled  with  melody, 
color  and  charm  as  well  as  with  the  efficient  intelli¬ 
gence  always  to  be  found  in  Lepere’s  work.  A  little 
solid  house  with  thick  walls  stands  in  greenery.  Chil¬ 
dren,  natural,  happy,  unconcerned,  are  playing  in  the 
foreground.  Beyond  is  a  curve  of  low  hill  and  a 
glimpse  of  flat  plain ;  and  still  beyond,  a  little  town 
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Lepere.  La  Chaumiere  du  Vieux  Pecheur 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  81/^x151/4  inches 


Lepere.  Le  Nid 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  61/4  X  6%  inches 
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Lepere.  Provins 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6x11%  inches 


Lepere.  L’Eglise  de  Jouy  le  Moutier 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X  6%  inches 
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with  its  spire.  It  is  all  very  naive  and  fresh ;  the  out¬ 
door  setting  has  much  beauty;  the  types  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  unhackneyed ;  the  gestures  and  positions  un¬ 
conventional  and  spontaneous.  A  mere  glance  reveals 
the  felicity  of  the  subject-matter,  but  longer  acquain¬ 
tance  is  necessary  before  all  the  resources  of  the  design 
are  appreciated.  Even  in  this  playful  note  of  pleas¬ 
ant  summer  pastime  we  get  something  of  the  gravity 
and  serious  purpose  indispensable  to  great  etchers  as 
to  great  painters.  It  was  this  characteristic  that  led 
Lepere  to  pull  down  all  the  detail  of  the  middle  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  noble  swinging  line  of  the  hillock,  in 
order  to  keep  the  severity  of  that  magnificent  curve. 
It  was  this  which  led  him  to  follow  a  repeating  curve 
in  the  arrangement  and  environment  of  the  children, 
apparently  so  carelessly  disposed  among  their  shrubs 
and  flowers.  “Let  all  things  play  and  bloom  and 
make  holiday,”  he  seems  to  exclaim  in  this  rare 
plate,  “so  long  as  the  power  of  my  design  is  not 
weakened  by  them.  ’  ’  The  artist  whose  work  says  that 
to  us  is  sure  of  long  life  in  our  memories. 

There  are  several  of  these  subjects  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  at  play  near  their  homes  are  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  each  some  special 
note  of  gaiety  and  charm  and  quick  Gallic  wit.  In 
Les  deux  Bourrines,  for  example,  the  groups  of  little 
ugly  creatures,  who  form  again  a  curved  line  of 
beauty,  are  characterized  with  a  frank  acceptance  of 
their  unclassic  physiognomies  that  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  the  heart  of  Daumier.  Le  Nid  de  Pauvres  is 
not  less  romantic  in  its  Gothic  avoidance  of  the  ideal 
type. 

Classic  Lepere  can  be,  however,  with  a  curiously 
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vital  appreciation  of  what  the  living  classic  must  have 
been.  He  has  an  etching  of  a  swineherd  entering  the 
yard  in  which  the  beasts  are  penned.  They  move, 
grunting,  toward  him.  Outside  is  a  cluster  of  great 
trees  with  bushy  foliage.  The  light  is  clear  and  warm. 
The  folds  of  the  swineherd’s  mantle  and  his  gesture 
are  Greek.  His  figure  might  have  passed  across  the 
Athenian  stage,  one  fancies,  at  the  time  of  Sophoclean 
drama.  And  the  landscape  has  the  deep  repose  im¬ 
mortalized  in  classic  verse— such  songs  as  in  his  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  Sophocles  made  to  do  honor  to  his  na¬ 
tive  village : 

Our  home,  Colonus,  gleaming  fair  and  white  : 

The  nightingale  still  haunteth  all  our  woods, 

Green  with  the  flush  of  spring ; 

And  sweet,  melodious  floods 

Of  softest  song  through  grove  and  thicket  ring. 


Lepere  is  not  often  found  in  this  mood,  however, 
and  the  swineherd  plate  cannot  be  considered  wholly 
characteristic  of  his  temper  of  mind.  It  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  rare  happenings  when  the  mind  is 
lifted  above  its  habitual  plane,  occasion  serves,  and 
the  trained  hand  obediently  records  a  moment  of  pe¬ 
culiar  exaltation.  He  is  perhaps  most  of  all  his  daily 
self  in  the  little  plate  called  Le  Moulin  des  Chapelles. 
Here  he  shows  us  the  machinery  of  the  mill  and  the 
round  white  column  of  the  structure  as  others  have 
done,  but  he  also  shows  us  what  others  seldom  do— the 
use  of  the  mill.  A  patient  horse  is  standing  near,  a 
man  is  shifting  the  bags  of  flour  to  his  back.  It  is  not 
a  mere  accident  of  landscape;  it  has  a  social  and 
utilitarian  function ;  it  is  connected  with  human  life. 

This  is  the  most  characteristic  attitude  of  mind  for 
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Lepere.  Belle  Matinee.  Automne 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  9^  X  12%  inches 


an  artist  so  alert  to  the  significance  of  visible  things; 
and  it  is  immensely  to  his  credit  as  an  artist  that  he 
almost  never  permits  this  keen  and  throbbing  interest 
in  the  world  about  him  to  trespass  upon  his  logical 
use  of  his  great  instrument. 

If  organization  of  line  and  space,  ability  to  establish 
in  each  of  his  compositions  a  decorative  scheme  ade¬ 
quate  to  support  easily  all  the  delightful  episodes  and 
figures  which  he  chooses  to  introduce,  is  the  most 
important  element  in  Lepere’s  artistic  equipment,  the 
next  in  significance  is  the  clarity  and  precision  of  his 
utterance.  There  is  no  vapor  in  his  imagination ;  he  is 
a  poet  as  well  as  an  artist,  with  a  poet’s  sensitiveness 
to  definition  of  form.  All  that  he  lacks  is  the  intensity 
of  emotion  that  sweeps  away  interest  in  everything 
but  the  personal  feeling.  We  suspect  that  the  world 
for  him  will  always  be  “full  of  a  number  of  things,” 
and  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  forget  any  of  them  in 
the  exaltation  of  profound  self-absorption.  But  he 
has  a  genius  for  infusing  a  rich  suggestiveness  into  all 
that  he  observes,  and  for  giving  his  narrative  an  epic 
character. 
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A  Corner  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo 

Showing  portrait  engravings  by  Nanteuil,  Masson,  Edelinck,  Yisscher,  Morin, 
Mellan,  Goltzius,  Carracci,  Van  Dalen,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  PRINT-COLLECTION  OF  THE 
ALBRIGHT  ART  GALLERY, 
BUFFALO 

By  WILLIS  O.  CHAPIN 

Author  of  “  The  Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  Engraving  ” 


VISIT  to  the  great  museums  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  Europe  is  apt  to  inspire  one  with 
mingled  feelings  of  rapture  and  despair. 
The  work  of  collecting  has  been  going  on 
systematically  for  centuries,  with  results  which,  in 
many  respects,  we  can  never  hope  to  equal,  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  no  longer  available.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  prints.  The  value  of  print-collections 
seems  to  have  been  well  understood  in  Europe  from 
an  early  period  in  the  art,  for  many  public  as  well  as 
private  collections  were  formed  at  a  time  when  fine 
prints  were  to  be  had  for  wliat  seems  to  us  absurdly 
low  prices,  and  in  the  days  of  great  masters  who  often 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  present  to  the  great  li¬ 
braries  or  museums  complete  collections  of  their 
works. 

At  the  present  day  it  would  be  possible  to  represent 
many  modern  and  some  of  the  older  masters  by  most, 
if  not  all,  of  their  works,  but  as  to  many  of  the  earlier 
artists  no  modern  museum  can  hope  to  vie  in  com¬ 
pleteness  with  the  great  collections  of  Europe,  where 
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one  may  study  almost  any  engraver  in  the  huge  vol¬ 
umes  containing  impressions  of  all  his  plates. 

In  our  own  country  this  important  department  of 
art  until  recently  has  received  hut  little  attention  from 
our  public  institutions.  The  special  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  was  not  often  available,  nor,  indeed,  was  the 
aesthetic  or  educational  value  of  the  print-collection 
generally  understood.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  when  the  great  foreign  collections  were  begun,  the 
art  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  and  photog¬ 
raphy  was  unknown,  and  that  the  collections  were 
made  partly  for  other  reasons  than  their  art  value. 

It  is  still  possible  to  form  collections  containing  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  best  work  of  all  times.  This  article  is  a 
plea  for  the  formation  in  all  the  large  cities  of  our 
country  of  collections  representative  in  character  and 
moderate  in  extent  as  a  beginning.  Most  of  the  great 
masters  can  be  very  well  represented  by  from  five  to 
twenty  of  their  best  works.  In  the  case  of  certain 
artists  something  like  completeness  could  be  attempted 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  collector  and  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  In  time  these  collections  will 
increase  in  size  and  importance  and  will  answer  most 
purposes.  There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  very 
good  private  collections  whose  owners  could  be  induced 
to  make  their  treasures  available  to  the  public. 

A  public  print-collection  has  existed  at  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo  for  some  years,  and  the  editor 
of  this  magazine  has  thought  that  some  account  of  its 
contents,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  formation,  would  be 
of  interest  to  his  readers.  The  collection  is  a  small 
one,  numbering  scarcely  a  thousand  prints,  but  it  is 
well  selected,  the  quality  is  high,  and  it  is  constantly 
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growing  in  size  and  importance,  and  well  illustrates 
what  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  making 
a  beginning. 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  was  founded  in 
1862,  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  Boston  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  permanent  art  gallery 
in  the  country.  In  1905  the  magnificent  art  building 
presented  to  the  Academy  by  John  J.  Albright,  Esq., 
was  opened  to  the  public.  This  has  enabled  Buffalo 
to  become  one  of  the  principal  art  centers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Quarters  were  assigned  for  the  print-collection, 
consisting  of  two  large,  well-lighted  rooms  containing 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  linear  feet  of  wall  space, 
now  entirely  covered  by  cases.  So  much  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  shown,  and  that  so  well,  that  many  students  are 
attracted  to  the  department,  which  appears  to  be  of 
great  public  interest. 

The  print  department  of  the  Academy  was  formed 
in  1891.  In  that  year  the  late  Dr.  Frederick  H.  James 
and  another  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  pre¬ 
sented  collections  which  they  had  gradually  formed 
for  their  own  purposes,  each  having  worked  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  field,  and  with  different  objects  in  view.  Dr. 
James’s  contribution  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  collections  in  existence  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden.  Considering 
the  high  quality  of  the  impressions  and  the  number  of 
rare  and  unique  states,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  col¬ 
lection  is  excelled.  Many  of  the  prints  were  brought 
to  this  country  by  the  artist  on  his  visit  in  1882.  The 
collection  also  includes  a  number  of  drawings.  The 
other  donor  had  made  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
prints,  intended,  in  a  general  way,  to  illustrate  the  art 
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of  engraving.  A  few  of  the  best  prints  of  all  the  great 
painter-engravers  and  of  those  who  have  translated 
the  works  of  others,  or  whose  works  mark  epochs  in 
their  art,  were  to  be  included,  and  every  process  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  impressions  were  adequately  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  engraver’s  plate  at  its  best.  Quality,  and  not 
quantity,  was  the  collector’s  aim.  The  number  of 
examples  of  each  artist  was  necessarily  small,  and  the 
intervals  were  to  be  filled  in  as  far  as  possible  after 
the  general  field  had  been  covered.  The  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  artists  represented  in  this  collection  : 
Mantegna,  Zoan  Andrea,  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  the 
Carracci,  Della -Bella,  Antonio  da  Trento,  Andreani, 
Piranesi,  Canaletto,  Schongauer,  Diirer,  the  Little 
Masters,  Hollar,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Goltzius,  Visscher, 
Suyderhoef,  Bolswert,  Pontius,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt, 
Ostade,  Berghem,  Potter,  Both,  Ruysdael,  Houbraken, 
Callot,  Claude,  Mellan,  Morin,  Poilly,  Balechou,  Nan- 
teuil,  Edelinck,  Masson,  the  Drevets,  Wille,  Schmidt, 
Audran,  Delaunay,  Cars,  Faithorne,  Vertue,  Barto- 
lozzi,  Strange,  Sharp,  Woollet.t,  Bewick,  Faber,  Mac- 
Ardell,  Earlom,  Smith,  Green,  Cousins,  Alix,  Mor- 
ghen,  Longhi,  Toschi  and  other  modern  Italians,  the 
Mullers,  Mandel,  Bervic,  Desnoyers,  Tardieu,  Gaillard, 
Henriquel-Dupont,  Ficquet,  Wilkie,  Turner,  Meryon, 
Jacquemart,  Lalanne,  and  other  modern  etchers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  American  artists.  This  collection 
contains  many  early  states  and  rare  proofs,  and  addi¬ 
tions  are  being  made  as  opportunity  occurs. 

The  Academy’s  collection  has  been  further  aug¬ 
mented  by  gifts  of  a  large  number  of  etchings  by 
Callot,  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Wilkeson ;  a  series  of 
fine  proofs  of  the  woodcuts  of  Wolf  and  Cole,  by  Philip 
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Sherwood  Smith  and  The  Century  Co. ;  some  modern 
etchings,  by  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  James;  and  a  few 
etchings  by  Millet  and  Whistler,  presented  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Keppel,  Esq.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  collec¬ 
tion,  though  small,  covers  a  very  considerable  field, 
and  that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  may  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  yet  be 
of  great  immediate  public  interest. 

It  is  important  that  a  collection  of  this  character 
should  be  properly  shown  as  a  series  illustrating  the 
art.  There  should  also  be  a  catalogue  with  enlighten¬ 
ing  notes  and  some  description  of  the  different  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  masterpieces  of  the  art  of  engraving  have 
come  down  to  us  in  constantly  diminishing  numbers. 
They  cannot  find  a  better  resting-place  than  in  our 
public  institutions,  where  they  may  benefit  all.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  our  large 
cities  will  have  their  public  print-collections. 
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HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 


By  MARTIN  HARDIE 


T  is  difficult  to  clothe  one’s  speech  in  the 
detached  terms  of  a  catalogue  when  writ¬ 
ing  of  an  artist  whose  work  always 
kindles  fresh  enthusiasm.  And  so  I  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  if,  in  adding  something  to  a 
previous  essay  upon  the  etchings  of  Herman  A. 
Webster,  I  venture  to  strike  a  more  personal  note. 

There  can  be  few  men  to  whom  art  is  more  of  a 
religion  than  to  Webster.  On  two  occasions  when  I 
saw  him  during  his  hurried  visits  to  London  in  the 
spring  of  1910,  he  spoke  of  his  art  with  all  the  zeal  of 
a  missionary  and  the  fervor  of  a  convert.  He  seemed 
to  be  laboring  in  a  slough  of  despond,  beset  with  a 
feeling  that  his  past  work  was  something  worthless, 
to  be  thrown  aside  like  Christian’s  bundle.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  torn  in  sunder  by  divers  doctrines,  telling 
me  of  the  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  argument  in  the 
Paris  cafes  and  studios  between  the  parti  metier  and 
the  parti  dme— those  who  maintained  that  finished 
technique,  the  “ cuisine ”  of  the  French  student,  was 
the  final  aim,  and  those  who  held  that  the  artist’s 
own  emotion,  howsoever  it  might  find  expression,  was 
the  greatest  thing  of  all.  Webster  felt— and  it  was  a 
fact,  indeed,  at  which  I  hinted  in  writing  of  his  work 
before— that  he  was  sacrificing  something  of  the  dme 
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to  the  metier ;  and  his  own  realization  of  that  is  al¬ 
ready  becoming  apparent  in  his  outlook  and  his  style. 
Then,  too,  his  talk  was  all  of  the  attainment  and  sug¬ 
gestion  of  light  as  the  supreme  quality  in  an  etching ; 
and  here  I  could  reassure  him,  for  few  have  ever 
preached  the  gospel  of  light  with  more  truth  and 
earnestness  than  Webster  himself  in  the  Quai  Monte- 
hello  and  many  other  plates. 

Still,  there  matters  stood  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
the  plates  that  Webster  had  etched  at  Marseilles  and 
elsewhere  lay  rejected  and  unbitten  in  his  studio. 
Then  he  set  out  to  America,  where  he  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1910,  and,  like  Mr.  Pennell,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  sky-scrapers  of  New  York.  “They  are  the  most 
marvelous  things,”  he  wrote,  “on  the  face  of  Mother 
Earth  to-day.  It  took  me  two  months  to  begin  to  see 
them,  but  then  they  began  to  glow,  to  take  shape,  and 
to  grow.  Perhaps  no  work  of  human  hands  in  all  the 
world  offers  such  a  stupendous  picture  as  New  York 
seen  from  almost  anywhere  within  the  down-town  dis¬ 
trict,  or  from  the  river  or  the  bay.  There  are  cliffs 
and  canons  where  sun  and  shadow  work  the  weirdest 
miracles,  and  soaring  above  them,  between  forty  and 
fifty  stories  from  the  ground,  rise  arched  roofs  and 
pointed  ones,  gray  and  gold  and  brown,  that  one  must 
see  with  one’s  own  eyes  to  have  the  faintest  concep¬ 
tion  of.  From  across  the  Hudson  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  sun  goes  down  you  can  watch  the  shadows 
creep  up  the  sides  of  these  mountains  of  brick  and 
stone  until  you’d  swear  you  were  looking  out  on  some 
gigantic  fairyland.  ’  ’ 

His  admiration  of  those  sky-scrapers  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  series  of  drawings  made  on  behalf  of  The 
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Webster.  Bendergasse,  Frankfort 

“Then  there  are  the  Street  of  the  Three  Kings,  the  Bendergasse, 
and  Sixteenth  Century  Houses,  all  of  them  felicitous  in  charm 
of  theme,  in  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  the  suggestion  of 
life  given  by  the  animated  figures.”  Martin  Hardie. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  8  x  51/4  inches 
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Webster.  Lowenplatzchen,  Frankfort 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8  X  65/i6  inches 
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Century  Magazine,  and  in,  at  any  rate,  one  etching — 
the  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  The  subject  will  ap¬ 
peal  most,  perhaps,  to  those  who  live  beneath  the 
familiar  shade  of  these  monstrous  habitations,  with 
their  hundreds  of  staring  eyes ;  hut  the  ordinary  man, 
though  he  may  find  it  strangely  uninspiring  and  un¬ 
romantic,  will  at  any  rate  admire  the  firm  decision  of 
the  drawing  and  welcome  the  slender  filaments  and 
trembling  gray  spirals  of  smoke— so  difficult  to  ex¬ 
press  in  line  with  a  point  of  steel — that  cast  a  veil 
over  the  sordid  reality  of  the  scene.  Though  Webster 
carried  that  one  plate  to  a  finish,  he  was  still  obsessed 
by  all  sorts  of  doubts.  Many  drawings  were  torn  up, 
and  many  plates  that  he  etched  were  wilfully  de¬ 
stroyed.  Just  as  the  golfer  falls  victim  to  too  much 
reading  of  theoretical  works,  so  for  Webster  his  eager 
indulgence  in  theory  and  science  put  him  “off  his 
game.  ’  ’  I  say  all  this  to  account  for  what  must  seem 
a  small  output  during  two  years  for  a  man  whose  sole 
work  is  etching.  It  is  all  to  the  artist’s  credit;  but, 
none  the  less,  we  have  suffered,  nous  autres,  for  his 
convictions.  Now,  however,  Richard  is  himself  again. 
A  month  or  more  spent  in  Frankfort  this  summer 
has  produced  a  series  of  pencil-drawings  and  etchings 
which  should  bring  satisfaction  and  content  both  to 
the  artist  and  to  all  who  admire  his  work. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Frankfort  series  of  etch¬ 
ings,  a  word  may  be  said  about  Webster’s  pencil-draw¬ 
ings.  I  know  of  no  other  artist,  save  perhaps  Mr. 
Muirhead  Bone,  who  can  use  the  pencil-point  with  such 
exquisite  fineness  and  precision  in  the  production  of  an 
architectural  drawing  that,  with  all  its  accuracy,  still 
retains  the  freshness  of  a  sketch.  Finding  in  a  port- 
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folio  a  drawing  of  Cortlandt  Street  and  several  others 
that  repeated  the  subjects  of  the  Frankfort  etchings, 
I  felt  curious  as  to  the  exact  relationship  between 
these  drawings  and  the  work  on  the  copperplate. 
This  interest  was  largely,  perhaps,  that  of  a  fellow- 
etcher,  keen  to  see  “how  the  wheels  go  round,”  but 
Webster’s  reply  to  a  question  on  this  subject  may  in¬ 
terest  others  as  well.  “I  determine  my  composition,” 
he  wrote,  “in  outline  first.  This  outline  I  transfer  to 
the  plate.  Then  I  go  out  and  carefully  study  in 
pencil,  on  the  original  outline  sketch,  the  subject  I 
want  to  do,  so  as  to  ‘get  acquainted’  with  it  before  be¬ 
ginning  the  more  exacting  work  upon  the  copper¬ 
plate.  I  never  use  a  drawing  to  work  from  except 
sometimes  as  an  extra  guide  in  the  biting,  where  a 
careful  study  can  be  very  useful.”  They  are  beauti¬ 
ful  things,  these  pencil-drawings  of  New  York  and 
Frankfort,  but  there  can  be  only  one  of  each.  The 
etchings,  fortunately,  can  be  shared  and  enjoyed  by 
many  possessors. 

Frankfort  has  grown  to  be  a  large  and  very  modern 
town  with  broad  thoroughfares  and  palatial  build¬ 
ings  ;  but  it  has  its  old  quarter  as  well,  and  among  the 
houses  that  nestle  in  narrow  streets  round  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  Webster  has  found  the  same  kind  of  subject  that 
fascinated  him  before  in  Bruges  and  Marseilles  and 
Paris.  A  brilliant  draughtsman,  he  never  seems  to 
hesitate  or  lose  his  way  among  the  manifold  intricacies 
of  the  old-world  buildings  that  he  depicts.  He  aims 
always  at  knitting  his  subjects  into  fine  unity  of  com¬ 
position  by  broad  massing  of  light  and  shade.  ‘  ‘  Tn  the 
last  few  months,  ’  ’  he  writes,  ‘  ‘  I  have  grown  never  to 
make  an  etching  for  etching’s  sake,  but  for  the  means 
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Webster.  Klostergasse,  Frankfort 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8%  x  5%  inches 
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Webster.  An  Old  Court,  Sachsenhausen 

“  .  .  .  One  of  the  plates  that  the  collector  of  future  days  will 
most  desire  to  possess.  .  .  .  The  etcher  has  overcome  a  natural 
fear  of  blank  spaces;  and  his  reticence  and  more  summary  execu¬ 
tion  have  lent  to  the  plate  much  of  the  unconscious  and  unpre¬ 
meditated  charm  that  is  one  of  the  finest  qualities  which  an 
etching  can  possess.”  Martin  Hardie. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9  X  7%  inches 
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it  gives  of  studying  closely  the  play  of  light  across 
my  subject.  ’  ’  That  is  his  main  theme :  the  light  that 
travels  now  with  cold  curiosity  as  it  did  centuries 
ago,  glancing  into  open  windows,  throwing  into  re¬ 
lief  a  corbel  or  a  crocket,  casting  a  shadow  under 
eave  or  window  ledge,  revealing,  like  a  patch  in  some 
tattered  garment,  the  cracks  and  seams  in  moldering 
plaster  or  time-worn  timber.  In  depicting  these  store¬ 
houses  of  human  joys  and  aspirations,  hopes  and 
despairs,  he  has  none  of  Meryon’s  gloom  and  morbid¬ 
ness.  It  is  true  that  behind  many  of  the  windows  in 
these  poor  homes  of  his  pictures  some  Marie  Claire 
may  be  toiling  in  sad-eyed  poverty;  yet  for  Webster 
the  outside  shall  be  sunny,  little  white  curtains  shall 
veil  the  gloom,  and  flowers  shall  blossom  on  the  win¬ 
dow  ledge,  though  the  sad  worker  may  have  watered 
them  with  her  tears.  And  if  sunshine  is  still  potent 
in  these  new  plates,  there  is  also  a  fresh  and  joyous 
note  of  life  and  movement  in  the  streets.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  figures,  well  placed  and  full  of  character, 
is  a  new  development  in  Webster’s  art.  Bustling 
workers,  or  happy  groups  of  gossiping  women,  or  the 
dark  mass  of  a  distant  crowd,  are  introduced  with 
consummate  skill,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  old 
streets  gains  new  value  from  the  suggestion  of  this 
living  stream  of  human  traffic.  The  presence  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  enhances  the  gray  and  wrinkled  age  of  the 
buildings  which  have  watched  so  many  generations 
come  and  go. 

Among  the  new  plates  are  four  that  deal  with  street 
scenes  in  the  Alt  Staclt  of  Frankfort.  Der  Langer 
Franz,  a  view  of  the  Bathaus  tower  that  took  its  nick¬ 
name  from  a  tall  burgomaster  of  the  town,  is  the 
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smallest  of  all,  but  a  little  gem,  brilliant  with  light 
and  rich  in  the  mystery  of  shadow.  Then  there  are 
the  Street  of  the  Three  Kings,  the  Bender gasse,  and 
Sixteenth-century  Houses,  all  of  them  felicitous  in 
charm  of  theme,  in  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  the 
suggestion  of  life  given  by  the  animated  figures. 
There  are  admirable  figures  again  in  An  Old  Court, 
one  of  the  plates  that  the  collector  of  future  days  will 
most  desire  to  possess.  There  is  less  in  it  of  obvious 
labor  than  in  the  street  scenes;  the  etcher  has  over¬ 
come  a  natural  fear  of  blank  spaces ;  and  his  reticence 
and  more  summary  execution  have  lent  to  this  plate 
much  of  the  unconscious  and  unpremeditated  charm 
that  is  one  of  the  finest  qualities  which  an  etching  can 
possess. 

Two  etchings  of  old  bridges  over  the  Main  at  Frank¬ 
fort  must  rank  among  the  best  work  that  Webster  has 
yet  produced.  One  is  a  small  and  spirited  plate  show¬ 
ing  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  and  a  row  of  houses, 
most  delicately  drawn,  rising  with  a  beautiful  sky¬ 
line  above  the  solid  mass  of  the  shadowed  bridge  with 
its  heavy  buttresses.  The  other  shows  the  old  bridge 
that  spans  the  Main  between  Frankfort  and  Sachsen- 
hausen.  Legend  tells  that  in  compensation  for  finish¬ 
ing  the  building  within  a  certain  time  the  architect 
made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  the  devil  the  first  living 
being  that  crossed  the  bridge.  Then,  when  the  fatal 
day  arrived,  he  drove  a  cock  across,  and  so  cheated  the 
devil  of  his  due.  Much  the  same  story  of  outwitting 
the  devil  is  told  about  the  building  of  the  cathedral  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Whether  Webster  ventured  upon 
any  compact  I  do  not  know;  but  this  plate,  in  its 
building,  in  its  well -constructed  composition,  in  its 
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Webster.  Der  Langer  Franz,  Frankfort 

“Der  Langer  Franz,  a  view  of  the  Rathaus  tower  that  took  its 
nickname  from  a  tall  burgomaster  of  the  town,  is  a  little  gem, 
brilliant  with  light  and  rich  in  the  mystery  of  shadow.” 

Martin  Hardie. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  X  3%  inches 
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Webster.  Street  of  the  Three  Kings,  Frankfort 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%  x  4%  inches 
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Webster.  La  Rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris 

“  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  etchings  he  has  ever  made.  ...  It  is 
not  merely  fine  in  its  pattern  of  light  and  shade,  but  it  has  a 
direct  force  and  simplification  that  are  rich  with  promise  for 
the  future.”  Martin  Hardie. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  8%  x  5%  inches 
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splendid  effect  of  brilliant  sunshine,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  tasks  he  has  ever  accomplished.  The 
group  of  figures  on  the  near  bank,  happily  placed  like 
those  in  Vermeer’s  famous  View  of  Delft ,  adds  no 
little  to  the  charm  of  the  scene.  I  would  set  this  plate 
beside  Les  Blanchisseuses  and  the  Quai  Montebello, 
which  Mr.  Wedmore  has  found  “ modestly  perfect,” 
as  representing  the  very  summit  of  Webster’s  art. 

While  he  has  surrendered  for  the  time  being  to  the 
charm  of  Frankfort,  Webster  has  not  been  unfaithful 
to  the  Paris  of  his  early  love.  Of  Paris  he  might  say, 
like  Montaigne,  “That  city  has  ever  had  my  heart; 
and  it  has  fallen  out  to  me,  as  of  excellent  things,  that 
the  more  of  other  fine  cities  I  have  seen  since,  the 
more  the  beauty  of  this  gains  on  my  affections.  I  love 
it  tenderly,  even  with  all  its  warts  and  blemishes.” 
All  the  more  for  the  warts  and  blemishes  of  its  old 
buildings  Webster  loves  it,  too;  and  while  working  on 
his  Frankfort  plates  he  has  completed  another  of  La 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  which,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
best  etchings  he  has  ever  made.  At  times,  even  in  his 
Frankfort  plates,  one  still  feels  that  his  superb 
draughtsmanship  and  his  love  of  detail — ce  superflu, 
si  necessaire — have  led  him  to  a  uniformity  of  finish 
that  is  almost  too  “icily  regular.”  I  do  not  mean 
that  Webster’s  elaboration  is  the  cold,  almost  mean¬ 
ingless,  elaboration  of  the  line-engraver ;  nor  do  I  for¬ 
get  that  the  technique  of  Meryon,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  etchings,  was,  in  Mr.  Wedmore ’s  happy 
phrasing,  “one  of  unfaltering  firmness  and  regu¬ 
larity,  one  of  undeterred  deliberation.”  All  the  same, 
one  wishes  that  Meryon  had  done  a  few  more  things 
like  the  Rue  des  Mauvais  Gargons,  and  wishes  that 
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Webster  also,  in  a  similar  way,  were  now  and  then 
less  sure  of  himself,  were  held  sometimes  by  a  trem¬ 
bling  hesitancy,  or  driven  sometimes  by  the  passion  of 
the  moment  to  allow  room  for  fortunate  accident  and 
rapid  suggestion.  For  that  reason  I  welcome  his  Rue 
St.  Jacques.  It  is  not  merely  fine  in  its  pattern  of 
light  and  shade,  but  it  has  a  direct  force  and  simplifi¬ 
cation  that  are  rich  with  promise  for  the  future. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  working-proofs 
of  two  new  etchings  of  landscape.  And  here,  too, 
there  is  high  promise.  They  show,  at  least,  that  Web¬ 
ster  is  not  going  to  remain  a  man  of  one  subject;  that 
he  is  opening  his  heart  to  the  beauty  and  romance  of 
simple  nature.  He  has  sought  his  first  themes  in  that 
pleasant  countryside  where,  between  tall  poplars,  you 
get  peeps  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  nobly  set  upon  its  hill. 
In  landscape,  as  in  his  architectural  work,  Webster 
sets  his  theme  upon  the  plate  with  fine  skill  of  ar¬ 
rangement  and  with  exquisite  draughtsmanship. 
These  two  plates,  Chateau  Gaillard  and  La  Route  de 
L ouviers,  are  exhilarating  in  their  feeling  of  sunshine, 
and  they  please  by  their  absolute  simplicity  of  state¬ 
ment.  They  are  honest,  and  without  artifice.  Printed 
“as  clean  as  a  whistle,”  without  any  of  the  doubtful 
expedients  that  give  a  meretricious  attractiveness  to 
so  much  modern  etching,  they  appeal  by  their  right¬ 
ness  of  pattern  and  precision  of  line.  Those  who  see 
high  promise  as  well  as  present  fulfilment  in  Web¬ 
ster  s  art,  will  not  regret  that  he  has  left  the  town  and 
set  out  where 


thro’  the  green  land, 

Vistas  of  change  and  adventure, 

The  gray  roads  go  beckoning  and  winding. 
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Portrait  of  Charles  Jacque 

Charivari  thus  commented  on  Jacque’s  year-round  habit  of  muffling  up: 
“Some  well-informed  persons  assure  us  that  the  artist  is  a  blond, 
and  that  his  very  regular  features  are  perfectly  disposed  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye,  but  these  are  merely  rumors  impossible  to  verify, 
as  this  Touareg  of  art  has  never  shown  himself  with  his  face  un¬ 
covered.” 
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Jacque.  Paysage;  Hiver.  (Guiffrey  No.  50) 


CHARLES  JACQUE 

(1813-1894) 

By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

H ARLES  JACQUE  might  be  called  “ the 
Admirable  Crichton”  of  the  Barbizon 
school,  for,  in  addition  to  his  mastery  of 
etching  and  painting,  he  had  been  a 
notary’s  clerk,  a  map-engraver,  a  soldier,  an  illus¬ 
trator  of  comic  papers  and  serious  books,  a  chicken- 
fancier  and  author  of  one  of  the  best  manuals  on  the 
subject;  while  later  at  Croisic  in  Brittany  he  manu¬ 
factured  excellent  specimens  of  carved  Gothic  furni¬ 
ture.  To  crown  all,  after  succeeding  more  or  less  in 
these  and  other  enterprises,  he  ended  his  life  in  com¬ 
fortable  bourgeois  fashion,  as  proprietaire  of  the  fine 
apartment  building  on  the  Boulevard  Clichy,  where 
he  had  his  last  studio. 

Yet  whatever  his  active  brain  and  hand  found  to 
do,  he  was  above  all  an  artist,— and  one  of  the  most 


remarkable  in  the  French  school  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  very  breadth  and  variety  of  his  talents 
may  have  obscured  to  a  certain  degree  the  luster  of 
his  special  achievements.  But  this  may  be  safely  left 
for  time  to  rectify,  and  out  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  work  he  accomplished,  enough  will  be  selected  to 
give  him  the  supreme  place  he  deserves  as  an  etcher 
and  painter  of  rustic  and  pastoral  subjects. 

Jacque  was  a  true  enfant  de  Paris ,  having  been 
born  there  on  the  23d  of  May,  1813,  not  far  from  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides.  His  school  life  was  not  marked 
by  any  special  brilliance,  nor  did  he  stay  long  at  col¬ 
lege.  His  earliest  manifestation  of  talent  was  shown 
in  copies  made  from  some  lithographed  landscapes  by 
Coigniet,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  father  from 
placing  him  in  a  notary’s  office.  The  family  lived  at 
this  time  in  the  Passage  St.  Antoine,  and  there  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  decorator  of  por¬ 
celain,  Louis  Cabat,  who  was  afterward  celebrated  as 
a  landscape  painter,  and  became  Director  of  the 
French  School  in  the  Villa  Medicis  at  Rome.  Cabat 
initiated  his  young  friend  into  the  greater  world  of 
art,  and  Jacque,  who  had  in  the  meantime  left  the 
notary’s  office,  to  work  for  an  engraver  of  maps,  soon 
tried  his  ’prentice  hand  on  an  etching  of  a  woman’s 
head  after  Rembrandt,  of  which  an  example  still 
exists  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Jacque ’s  etchings 
presented  by  the  late  Samuel  P.  Avery  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  But  whether  from  pure  love 
of  adventure  or  martial  tastes,  after  the  revolution  of 
1830  Jacque  entered  the  Fifty-second  Regiment  of 
Infantry  of  the  Line,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
assisting  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  and  subsequent  oper- 
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Jacque.  Paysage;  Personnages.  (Guiffrey  No.  1 17) 

This  scene  of  peasant-life,  in  which  the  movement  of  the  figures 
and  horse  is  so  well  suggested,  was  done  some  two  years  before 
Jacque  met  Millet.  Etched  in  1846. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  3Yg  x  4%  inches 
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Jacque.  Paysage;  Troupeau  de  Cochons.  (Guiffrey  No.  62) 

One  of  Jacque’s  earliest  studies  of  pigs.  The  opposing  lines  of 
the  composition  add  to  the  sense  of  life  and  movement.  Etched 
in  1845. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%x7%  inches 
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Jacque.  Pa ysage;  Saules.  (Guiffrey  No.  1 13) 


A  dainty  landscape  in  pure  line  done  directly  from  nature. 

Etched  in  1846 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  2i/o  x  41/4  inches 


Jacque.  Paysage  et  Animaux.  (Guiffrey  No.  82) 

The  anxious  look  of  the  herdsman,  as  he  watches  the  approach¬ 
ing  storm,  contrasts  with  the  indifference  of  the  busy  “porkers.” 
Masterly  in  its  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Etched  in  i845. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  2%  x  4§£  inches 
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ations.  It  was  here  he  met  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  struck  by  his  native  wit,  and  Jacque’s  regimental 
duties  were  somewhat  lightened  through  his  ability  in 
drawing,  of  which  his  superior  officers  often  availed 
themselves. 

His  character  sketches  were  in  great  demand,  and 
after  leaving  the  regiment  he  composed  an  odyssey  of 
the  soldier’s  life,  entitled  “ Militariana,  and  the  His¬ 
tory  of  de  la  Ramee,  ex-fusilier  of  the  French  army, 
from  his  entry  into  the  service  and  before,  till  his 
death  and  after,  related  and  drawn  by  Charles  Jacque. 
ex-corporal  of  the  Fifty-second  of  the  Line.”  This 
ample  title  suggests  the  witty  nature  of  the  caricature 
which  was  published  by  Aubert  in  the  Musee  Philipon 
and  is  now  very  difficult  to  find.  While  a  soldier  he  al¬ 
ready  had  begun  his  career  as  an  illustrator,  working 
for  Henriot,  and  afterward  for  Best,  in  the  Magasin 
Pittoresque. 

Freed  from  military  service  in  1836,  he  was 
called  to  England,  where  he  worked  on  a  “  Pic¬ 
turesque  Greece”  and  for  an  edition  of  Shakspere. 
Like  Holbein  he  composed  a  “ Dance  of  Death,”  but 
returned  to  Paris  before  it  was  published,  after  about 
two  years’  stay  in  London. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  illustrating  such  works 
as  Paul  et  Virginie,  Les  Contes  cle  Perrault,  Les 
Chansons  de  Beranger,  and  other  publications.  He 
contributed  also  to  a  “Picturesque  Brittany,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Coquebert  and  it  is  probable  that  this  work 
increased  his  interest  in  French  provincial  and  rustic 
life  as  fit  subjects  for  his  pencil. 

These  earlier  years  spent  in  the  army,  and  after¬ 
ward  at  London  and  Paris,  constantly  employed  in 
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sketching  and  illustrating,  developed  in  Jacque  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  world,  besides  giving  him  a  facility 
in  sketching  and  the  use  of  line  so  essential  to  etching. 
It  is  an  interesting  comparison  to  note  that  Whistler 
began  life  as  soldier-in-the-making  at  West  Point,  and 
also  engraved  maps  for  the  coast  survey  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  while  the  earlier  sketches  of  both  men  were  of 
military  subjects.  The  romantic  movement  of  1830 
in  France  brought  with  it  a  renewed  admiration  for 
Rembrandt  and  the  Dutch  painters  who  were  masters 
of  etching.  Jacque  turned  to  these  for  guidance  and 
study  as  much  by  temperamental  sympathy  as  from 
an  inborn  dislike  for  the  formal  and  academic  in  art. 
His  first  essays  with  the  needle  after  Rembrandt  were 
followed  by  further  copies  and  analysis  of  the  works 
of  Van  Ostade,  Hobbema,  and  Du  Jar  din  as  well  as  of 
the  great  Spanish  naturalistic  painter  and  etcher 
Ribera.  He  trained  himself  in  the  use  of  the  point 
and  mordants  on  copper,  so  that  when  his  taste  for 
rustic  subjects  fully  declared  itself,  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  accomplished  eau-fortiste  in  France. 

His  earlier  plates  were  usually  of  small  dimensions 
such  as  could  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  among 
them  are  some  so  small  that  a  strong  magnifier  is 
needed  to  appreciate  their  delicate  detail.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  now  and  then  did  a  large  plate,  such 
as  “Les  Chant eurs,”  where  the  stroke  is  strong  and 
bold. 

A  few  plates  were  done  at  Montmartre,  but  in  most 
of  them  he  seems  to  have  sought  far-away  corners  in 
Burgundy  and  the  provinces,  where  the  architecture 
and  the  people  were  beyond  the  effect  of  Parisian  and 
city  influences. 
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Cette  piece,  tres  connus  sur  le  nom  de  La  Truffiere,  est  consideree  comme  le  chef-d’oeuvre  de  Jacque. 

Gustave  Bourcard. 

Etched  in  1845 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%  X  8V2  inches 
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Well  equipped  technically,  he  depicted  the  life  of 
the  countryside  in  all  its  antique  charm,  and  during 
the  early  “forties”  produced  a  number  of  masterly 
plates  that  betray  in  every  line  the  deep  interest 
Jacque  felt  in  such  picturesque  subjects  as  he  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  farms,  or  about  the  cottages  and  court¬ 
yards,  with  their  timbered  walls  and  rustic  inhabi¬ 
tants.  His  etchings  of  this  period  seem  to  take  us 
back  to  an  age  when  railways  and  automobiles  were 
unthought  of  and  to  a  land  where  such  things  as 
newspapers  and  books  were  left  to  messieurs  les  cures, 
les  notaires  et  les  chatelains. 

I  still  remember  the  intense  delight  experienced 
when,  as  a  student  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  I  first  hap¬ 
pened  across  some  of  these  early  proofs  done  at 
Cricey  and  thereabouts  in  1843  and  1844.  In  their 
quality  as  etchings  they  seemed  to  recall  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  seventeenth-century  masters,  while  their 
subjects,  by  some  subtle  charm  of  composition  and 
treatment,  seemed  to  evoke  the  rural  life  of  Old 
France  in  its  most  intimate  and  romantic  aspects. 

Concentrating  his  attention  on  the  development  of 
etching,  Jacque  undoubtedly  rediscovered  many  for¬ 
gotten  processes,  and  became  so  adept  in  their  use 
that  he  in  a  sense  revived  the  art,  and  brought  it 
again  to  the  attention  of  painters  as  a  means  for  work¬ 
ing  directly  from  nature  or  for  translating  their  ideas 
into  estampes.  For  this  purpose  nothing  else  can 
compare  with  etching,  unless  we  except  lithography, 
which  has  virtues  of  its  own,  but  is  less  keenly  precise 
in  its  results,  as  far  as  line  is  concerned,  than  those 
obtained  by  the  needle-point  on  metal.  I  remember  a 
morning  spent  with  Whistler  at  his  house  on  the  rue 
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du  Bac  at  Paris,  when  he  opened  his  portfolios  and 
entered  into  a  discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of 
etching  and  lithography,  both  of  which  he  so  well 
understood.  “With  the  crayon  gras said  Whistler, 
“a  soft  quality  of  touch  and  tone  is  possible  which  is 
the  special  charm  of  lithography;  the  relations  of  the 
crayon  and  the  stone  can  produce  a  certain  velvety 
effect  in  passing  from  the  tenderest  lights  to  the  deep¬ 
est  blacks  which  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  art, 
but  when  I  work  with  a  needle-point  on  copper,  I  feel 
that  I  am  able  to  produce  something  akin  to  a  fine 
lace  of  the  utmost  delicacy  of  detail !  ”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  here  to  punctuate  Whistler’s  words  with  the  ex¬ 
pressive  movements  of  his  head  and  hands,  or  to  take 
up  as  he  did  examples  from  his  portfolios  to  prove  his 
statements,  but  it  is  certain  that  each  art  has  its  own 
possibilities  and  limits.  We  can  see,  too,  that  many 
of  Jacque’s  most  beautiful  plates  could  not  have  been 
produced  with  any  other  tool  than  the  etching-point, 
either  used  “dry”  or  subsequently  “bitten  in.” 

Lithography,  invented  by  Senefelder  in  1795,  be¬ 
came  “all  the  rage”  with  artists  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Jacque  also  did  a  number  of  litho¬ 
graphs,  but  felt  that  etching  was  more  in  accord  with 
his  temperament  and  the  subjects  he  wished  to  treat, 
so  without  further  regard  for  the  prevailing  fashion 
he  set  to  work  to  perfect  and  revive  the  more  ancient 
art. 

He  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  pioneer  of  the 
renaissance  of  etching  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
if  others  in  France  and  elsewhere  down  to  our  own 
time  have  practised  the  art  so  effectively,  it  is  largely 
due  to  Jacque’s  masterly  initiative. 
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Up  to  1848  he  had  completed  some  three  hundred 
etchings  and  dry-points,  and  as  he  advanced,  figures 
and  animals  became  more  and  more  the  important 
motives  of  his  compositions.  His  skill  in  depicting 
that  useful  and  picturesque  animal  the  pig  was  so 
great  that  he  was  called  “le  Raphael  des  cochons,” 
and  certainly  no  artist  before  or  since  has  created 
such  masterpieces  from  these  ever-hungry  quadru¬ 
peds.  Among  many  good  plates  Charles  Blanc, 
Guiffrey,  and  Beraldi  have  considered  the  Pay  sage: 
troupeau  de  pores  as  Jacque’s  chef-d’oeuvre.  It  is  of 
modest  size,  but  the  landscape  with  its  leafless  trees  is 
full  of  air,  and  the  sense  of  life  and  movement,  as  well 
as  the  effective  composition  of  the  active  “ rooters” 
accompanied  by  their  herdsman,  is  from  many  points 
of  view  unexcelled. 

Jacque  soon  began  to  make  sheep  and  poultry  an 
important  part  of  his  compositions.  In  “ Petits ,  Pe¬ 
tits!”  some  children  are  feeding  chickens  and  Pas¬ 
torale  is  an  exquisite  etching;  of  which  the  composi¬ 
tion  in  sunlight  and  shadow,  as  well  as  the  delicate 
drawing  of  the  figures  and  sheep,  are  replete  with 
life  and  poetic  suggestion;  it  is  technically  perfect, 
and  a  number  of  exquisitely  finished  plates  belong  to 
this  series.  The  very  plenitude  of  Jacque’s  oeuvre, — 
’t  is  said  to  comprise  some  five  hundred  examples, — has 
possibly  lessened  the  appreciation  of  those  collectors 
who  make  rarity  rather  than  quality  their  objective, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  absolutely  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  Jacque’s  etchings  in  the  best  states  could 
now  be  made,  for  of  some  plates  only  one  or  two  proofs 
were  taken,  and  the  few  impressions  of  others  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find. 
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As  time  advances,  their  true  merit  will  be  better 
understood.  Few  of  the  nineteenth-century  etchers 
are  more  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  classical  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  art;  hut  to  judge  Jacqne  rightly  we  must 
see  the  proofs  printed  by  himself  or  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  as  a  certain  number  of  the  earlier  plates  were 
printed  from  by  publishers  beyond  the  artist’s  control. 

As  I  have  heard  some  people  attribute  Jacque’s  de¬ 
votion  to  rustic  art  to  the  influence  of  Millet,  it  may 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
earlier  plates,  possibly  some  hundreds,  were  executed 
years  before  he  met  the  great  Norman  painter.  At 
the  time  Jacque  was  occupied  with  them  Millet  was 
doing  his  mythological  nudes,  and  other  subjects  a  la 
Boucher  and  Watteau,  of  which  the  production  was 
dictated  by  sheer  necessity.  The  two  masters  met  in 
1848  introduced  by  Campreclon,  about  which  Jacque 
wrote  a  letter  in  1891,  acknowledging  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Millet’s  great  powers.  It  was  fitting  that  they 
should  meet,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Jacque’s  etchings  and  studies  of  country  life,  added  to 
his  advice,  may  have  strengthened  Millet ’s  deter¬ 
mination,  at  this  period,  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
rustic  subjects. 

Jacque’s  point  of  view  tended  toward  the  incidental 
and  anecdotic,  while  Millet’s  art  was  always  more 
subjective  in  character.  The  massive  and  statuesque 
composition  of  Millet’s  pictures  affected  many  artists 
who  saw  them,  Rousseau  included,  and  no  doubt 
Jacque  was  influenced  in  this  regard.  But  taken  all 
in  all,  it  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  two 
masters  was  mutually  beneficial.  It  was  through 
Jacque  too  that  Millet  found  Barbizon,  and  by  their 
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Jacque.  Une  Ferme.  (Guiffrey  No.  189) 


Represents  Jacque’s  best  manner,  strong  in  composition,  and 
perfect  in  all  its  details.  Etched  in  1864. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5)4  x  6%  inches 


Jacque.  Bergerie.  (Guiffrey  No.  204) 

An  example  of  the  period  when  Jacque  had  achieved  complete 
mastery  in  the  delineation  of  sheep.  Etched  in  1865. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  4)4  x  6)4  inches 
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Jacque.  Vaches  a  l’Abreuvoir.  ( Gu iffrey,  Supplem ent,  No.  6 1  ) 


This  fine  dry-point,  free  in  drawing  and  rich  in  effect, 
was  made  in  1878 

Size  of  the  original  print,  91/4  X  7%  inches 
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permanent  settlement  in  this  hamlet  on  the  borders  of 
the  Fontainebleau  Forest,  it  gained  the  distinction  of 
naming  a  whole  school  of  artists.  Rousseau  was  al¬ 
ready  settled  there,  but  Corot  lived  mostly  at  Ville 
d’Avray,  Dupre  at  l’lsle  Adam,  and  Daubigny  at 
Auvers;  yet  these  artists  with  Diaz,  Daumier,  and 
Barye,  Troyon  and  others  made  it  often  a  common 
meeting-place  or  at  least  have  been  included  in  the 
so-called  “Barbizon  School,”  of  which  Millet  was  the 
acknowledged  chief. 

Yet  Jacque  and  Millet  stumbled  upon  the  place 
almost  by  accident.  The  revolutionary  period  of 
1849,  and  the  cholera  invasion  from  which  Jacque  had 
suffered,  decided  them  in  their  plan  to  leave  Paris, 
and  as  Millet  had  a  few  hundreds  of  francs  in  hand 
received  from  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  The  Haymakers  he  joined  forces  with  Jacque, 
and  off  they  started  for  Fontainebleau  with  their 
families.  Jacque  said  he  had  heard  of  a  place  some¬ 
where  near  there  of  which  the  name  ended  in  ‘  ‘  -zon,  ’  ’ 
though  he  could  not  remember  the  rest.  After  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  forest  for  some  time  they  came  across  a 
woodcutter,  who  replied  to  their  inquiries  that  Bar~bi- 
“zon”  might  be  the  name.  Jacque ’s  enthusiasm  was 
unbounded  and  he  broke  out  with  ‘  ‘  That  ’s  the  place ; 
I  told  you,  Millet,  we  should  find  the  promised  land !  ’  ’ 
They  went  to  Barbizon  with  their  families  and  soon 
settled  in  peasants’  houses,— Millet,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,— and  both  men  here  found  the  material  and 
surroundings  their  tastes  and  art  required. 

Jacque ’s  activity  was  irrepressible,  and  soon  after 
the  settlement  at  Barbizon  he  developed  the  enterprise 
of  chicken-farming,  recording  his  experiences  in  a 
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book  “Le  Poulailler,  ”  which  is  still  considered  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  which  he  embel¬ 
lished  with  drawings  from  his  own  hand  that  were 
engraved  on  wood  by  Adrien  Lavieille. 

“A  number  of  people,”  said  Jacque,  “ occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  agricultural  questions  as  well  as  in  ac¬ 
climatizing  useful  plants  and  animals,  and  make 
experiments,  in  keeping  with  their  resources  and 
knowledge.  But  a  veritable  fashion  from  which  no 
one  can  escape  is  the  raising  of  chickens.  It  is  so 
amusing,  and  the  pleasure  so  direct,  the  egg  that  the 
child  goes  to  find  in  the  hen-house  is  so  fresh,  and  the 
hen  that  has  laid  it  so  tame,  and  comes  so  prettily  to 
the  doorstep  to  take  the  bread-crumbs  that  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  offers  from  her  hand :  the  cock  is  so 
handsome,  so  majestic,  so  careful  of  his  hens,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  enormous  Brahma  the  silvered  Bantam 
is  so  deliciously  coquettish,  his  forms  are  ravishing 
and  his  air  so  comic  when  he  defends  his  microscopic 
partner;  his  plumage  so  rich  and  distinguished,— 
that  the  care  given  to  the  installation  of  these  charm¬ 
ing  birds  makes  time  pass  so  rapidly  that  we  forget 
the  troubles  of  existence.  ’  ’  After  reading  this  we  can 
understand  a  critic  of  the  time  who  wrote  of  Jacque ’s 
work  and  tastes :  ‘  ‘  Troyon  has  been  the  most  powerful 
animal  painter  of  our  time,  but  Jacque  will  remain 
the  most  spirituel.  Pigs,  sheep,  dogs,  horses,— every¬ 
thing  succeeds  with  him.  And  chickens !  how  well  he 
knows  them !  how  he  talks  about  them !  He  is  at  the 
same  time  their  Buff  on  and  their  Homer!” 

Jacque  loved  to  mystify  and  surprise  the  peasants, 
especially  when  their  intense  love  of  money  was 
brought  into  play.  A  certain  piece  of  land  near  the 
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Jacque.  Dans  le  Bois.  (Guiffrey,  Supplement,  No.  239) 

At  this  period  the  artist  seemed  to  recall  the  free  technique 
of  his  early  work  in  Burgundy.  Etched  in  1879. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  X  5 %  inches 
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Jacque.  LaVachere.  (Guiffrey,  Supplement,  No.  66) 

Unconventional  in  composition,  strong  in  effect,  and  an  example  of 
Jacque’s  skill  in  depicting  cows.  A  dry-point  done  in  1879-1880. 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  8%  X  6%  inches 
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Forest,  called  “Le  Platio,”  was  up  for  sale,  and  the 
notary  had  called  together  all  the  village  worthies  and 
unworthies  for  the  auction  at  the  town  hall.  “Mes¬ 
sieurs,”  said  he,  “the  upset  price  of  this  fine  piece  of 
land  is  eight  hundred  francs ;  have  I  an  offer  ?  ’  ’  After 
much  hesitation  and  lowering  of  figures,  an  hour’s 
work  had  only  brought  the  price  up  franc  by  franc 
to  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  francs,  where  it  stuck 
fast.  Then  Jacque  came  in,  and  hearing  the  last  hid 
shouted  out,  ‘  ‘  Fifteen  hundred  francs  !  ’  ’  The  effect 
was  terrible;  the  peasants  fell  back  stupefied  and  it 
almost  required  a  doctor  to  restore  some  of  them  to 
their  normal  condition.  Jacque  knew  the  value  of  the 
land  and  enjoyed  giving  them  a  lesson  in  promptness. 
Some  of  his  pranks  and  enterprises  almost  startled 
Millet,  whose  sober  peasant  nature  somewhat  resented 
such  rapid  changes  and  novelties. 

One  of  Jacque ’s  peculiarities  was  an  intense  fear  of 
catching  cold.  ‘  ‘  Charivari  ’  ’  published  a  sketch  in  1866 
commenting  on  the  artist’s  habit  of  going  about  muf¬ 
fled  up  both  in  summer  and  winter,  adding,  “Some 
well-informed  persons  assure  us  that  the  artist  is  a 
blond,  and  that  his  very  regular  features  are  perfectly 
disposed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye ;  but  these  are 
merely  rumors  impossible  to  verify,  as  this  Touareg  of 
art  has  never  shown  himself  with  his  face  uncovered. 

It  was  this  sensitiveness  to  cold  that  caused  Jacque  to 
spend  many  winters  at  Pau,  though  he  always  en¬ 
joyed  travel  and  change  of  scene. 

Occupied  with  his  drawings  and  etchings  he  did  not 
take  up  painting  till  about  1845,  but  treating  similar 
subjects  he  soon  found  appreciation  among  collectors. 
Although  he  had  exhibited  etchings  at  the  salon  of 
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This  plate  and  La  Bergerie  Bearnaise  are  considered,  by  many  collectors,  to  be  Jacque’s 
masterpieces.  In  his  book,  Les  Graveurs  du  XIXe  Siecle,  M.  Henri  Beraldi  calls  this  etch¬ 
ing  “Cette  estampe  celebre.”  Remarkable  for  the  individual  study  of  sheep  at  various  ages. 
It  was  executed  in  1859. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  11%X17%  inches 


Jacque.  La  Bergerie  Bearnaise.  (Guiffrey,  Supplement,  No.  246) 

This  fine  plate  won  for  M.  Jacque  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  In  his  book,  Les  Graveurs  du  XIX< > 
Siecle,  M.  Henri  Beraldi  calls  this  etching  a  “superbe  piece.” 
It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Jacque’s  last  period. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  17%  X  14%  inches 
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1851,  he  did  not  show  any  paintings  there  till  1861, 
when  one  of  his  subjects  was  the  large  sheep  picture 
so  long  admired  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  thus 
making  his  debut  with  a  masterpiece.  He  also  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  salons  of  1863  and  1864,  while  to  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Exhibition  of  1867  he  sent  three  frames  of 
prints. 

For  these  seven  exhibits  he  received  successively 
seven  third-class  medals,  so  that  his  friend  Jules  Cla- 
retie,  commenting  on  the  fact  later  on,  remarked :  “  In 
this  he  is  unique,  as  the  only  painter  or  engraver  who 
has  seven  third-class  medals !  But  he  can  make  light 
of  official  recompenses.  He  is  superior  to  the  highest 
fact  noticeable  in  these  days,  when  medals  and  crosses 
rain  on  mediocrities.  ’  ’ 

He  however  received  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  owing  to  the  initiative  of  Monsieur  de  Nieu- 
werkerke,  just  after  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 
His  name  did  not  appear  in  the  official  list  of  recom¬ 
penses  and  his  decoration  came  forty-eight  hours  later 
than  their  distribution;  upon  which  Jacque  remarked  : 
“My  subversive  ideas  kept  me  from  the  altar.  They 
made  me  commune  apart!”  But  in  1889,  after  twen¬ 
ty-two  years’  absence,  he  again  exhibited  at  the  salon 
as  well  as  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  the  same 
year,  where  he  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  for 
original  etching  and  a  gold  medal  for  his  paintings. 
This  was  tardy  justice,  but  it  greatly  pleased  the 
veteran  artist,  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  wrote :  “I  withheld  my 
works  from  the  exhibitions  for  some  twenty  years, 
and  my  success  now  surpasses  my  hopes.  I  have  been 
admirably  placed,  and  I  have  obtained  the  grand 
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prize  for  original  etching  as  well  as  a  gold  medal  for 
my  painting.  It  might  be  added,  that  I  owe  this  to 
the  spirit  of  justice  in  my  fellow-artists  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  juries,  whom  I  never  solicited  in  any  way  either 
by  word  or  letter.  ’  ’  The  superb  etching  which  gained 
for  Jacque  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  “La  Bergerie 
Bear  naise.” 

In  1891  a  collective  exhibit  of  his  works  was  made 
at  the  Durand-Ruel  galleries  in  Paris,  which  met  with 
great  success,  and  three  years  later,  after  more  than 
sixty  years'  steady  toil  at  his  beloved  art,  he  died,  in 
May,  1894,  the  last  of  the  great  Barbizon  men  to  dis¬ 
appear.  His  later  paintings  and  etchings  were  prin¬ 
cipally  of  sheep  and  shepherds  in  which  genre  his 
success  was  so  universally  confirmed.  Several  of  his 
largest  and  most  important  plates,  such  as  L’ Or  age , 
La  Pastorale,  Le  Chdtaignier  and  L’Abreuvoir,  belong 
to  this  later  period,  and  in  the  treatment  of  these  he 
sustained  the  high  opinion  expressed  by  that  master 
of  art  criticism  Charles  Blanc  many  years  before  in 
regard  to  his  earlier  work. 

‘  ‘  That  which  distinguishes  him  is  the  penetrating 
poetry  of  his  landscapes,  the  intimate  charm  of  his 
farms,  of  his  tavern  scenes,  of  his  portrayals  of  peas¬ 
ant  life.  By  these  he  represents  and  sums  up  in  his 
little  etchings  all  our  modern  school  of  landscapists 
and  familiar  painters,  from  Decamps  to  Jean-Francois 
Millet  and  Adolphe  Leleux,  from  Jules  Dupre  and 
Rousseau  to  Daubigny." 

Jacque  lived  some  thirty-three  years  after  these 
lines  were  writen,  and  saw  his  Barbizon  friends  pass 
away  one  after  the  other.  lie  saw  new  men  and  new 
ideas  replace  the  old  romantics  who  in  their  turn  be- 
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came  the  classics  of  the  French  School.  But  the  new 
fashions  of  plein-air  ancl  impressionism  had  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  veteran  whose  practice  was  based  upon 
principles  that  underlie  the  world’s  best  art,  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times. 
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Portrait  of  President  Taft.  (April,  191 1) 

From  the  etching  by  Anders  Zorn 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  X  7%  inches 
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Portrait  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

“At  Keppel’s  there  is  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  engraved  portrait 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  by  Henry  Wolf,  after  the  1852 
painting  by  Samuel  Lawrence.  There  is  no  better  portrait  of 
Thackeray  than  this  one,  and  Mr.  Wolf  has  preserved  all  its 
merits  in  his  reproduction,  which  possesses  the  freedom  and  dash 
of  the  pencil,  together  with  the  exquisite  surface  and  patina  of  a 
perfectly  wrought  line  engraving.  The  Thackeray  whom  we  see  is 
a  remarkably  handsome  Thackeray,  with  uplifted  head,  alert  eye 
informed  by  wisdom,  and  gray  hair  tossed  back — albeit  there  is 
no  attempt  to  conceal  the  blemish  of  the  broken  nose.  Nothing 
could  be  softer  or  warmer  than  the  work  of  Mr.  Wolf’s  graver 
here.”  Josum  Edgar  Chamberlin. 

(In  The  Evening  Mail,  New  York,  December  29,  1911.) 
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OF  NEW  YORK,  MANAGERS 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  AN  UNRESTRICTED  PUBLIC 
SALE  OF  THE  IMPORTANT 


Collection  of 

Etchings  and  Engravings  by 
the  Great  Masters 

FORMED  BY  THE  LATE 

JOHN  P.  TOWNSEND 

OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  COLLECTION  WILL  BE  ON  FREE  VIEW 

Beginning  Friday,  February  2d,  1912 

AND  CONTINUING  UNTIL  THE  DATE  OF  SALE 


AT  THE  AMERICAN  ART  GALLERIES 

MADISON  SQUARE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK 
WHERE  THE  SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON 

Thursday  Evening,  February  8th 

BEGINNING  AT  8  O’CLOCK 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue,  prepared  by  FitzRoy  Carrington,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppeldt  Co.,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents 

THE  SALE  WILL  BE  CONDUCTED 
BY  MR.  THOMAS  E.  KIRBY,  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ART  ASSOCIATION,  Managers 

6  EAST  23d  STREET,  MADISON  SQUARE  SOUTH 

NEW  YORK 
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GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  RARITIES 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4284  Murray  Hill 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 


—  OLD  MASTERS  — 

REMBRANDT,  VAN  DYCK.  GIULIO  ROMANO, 
SALVATOR  ROSA,  PARMIGIANO,  RIBERA, 
WATTEAU,  ETC. 

—  MODERN  ARTISTS  — 

J.  F.  MILLET,  TROYON,  LEIGHTON, 
CRUIIvSHANK,  CALDECOTT,  ABBEY, 
BORGLUM,  PYLE,  ETC. 


—  THE  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  — 

BY 

JOHN  FRANCIS  RENAULT 

OF 

"THE  SURRENDER  OF  CORNWALLIS” 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS  ENGRAVING  OF 
REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES 


ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS  AND 
ASSOCIATION  BOOKS  OF  GREAT  AUTHORS 
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The  New  Anderson  Galleries 

Madison  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New  York 

THE  ANDERSON  AUCTION  COMPANY  GIVES  SPECIAL 
ATTENTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORIOUS  ART 
AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  AND 
SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  AMPLE 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST. 
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“A  BOOK  TO  DELIGHT  THE  SOUL  OF 
THE  BIBLIOPHILE.”  —The  Dial,  Chicago. 


GEOFROY 

TORY 

PAINTER  AND  ENGRAVER: 

FIRST  ROYAL  PRINTER: 
REFORMER  OF  ORTHOG¬ 
RAPHY  AND  TYPOGRAPHY 
UNDER  FRANCOIS  I. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE 
AND  WORKS,  BY  AUGUSTE 
BERNARD,  TRANSLATED  BY 
GEORGE  B.  IVES. 


“The  main  value  of  this  book  is  due  to  its  perfect  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  best  work  of  Geofroy  l  ory,  who  was  the 
first  royal  printer  under  Francis  I,  a  painter,  engraver,  and 
designer,  of  unsurpassed  distinction.  Many  books  of  the 
period  owe  their  sole  importance  to  the  fact  that  they  con¬ 
tain  initial  letters  designed  by  him  His  borders,  of  which 
a  full  set  is  here  given,  are  unsurpassed  in  their  kind.’’ 

—  The  Athenceum ,  London. 

Large  Quarto,  358  pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  Printed  on 
English  hand-made  paper,  boards,  entirely  uncut.  Edition 
limited  to  370  numbered  copies.  Price  $37.50  net. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

4  Park  Street  16  East  40th  Street 
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THE  DOOR 
IN  THE  WALL 

And  Other  Stories 

BY 

H’G 'WELLS 

ILLUSTRATED 

WITH  PHOTOGRAVURES  FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 

ALVIN  LANGDON  COBURN 


NEW  YORK  &  LONDON 

MITCHELL  KENNERLEY 
MCMXI 
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m \)t  bibelot 

A  reprint  of  poetry  and  prose  for 
booklovers,  chosen  in  part  from 
scarce  editions  and  sources  not 
generally  known 

THE  BIBELOT  is  ill  shape  a  small  quarto 
(4 >4  x  6),  choicely  printed  on  white 
laid  paper,  uncut  edges,  and  done  up  in  old- 
style  blue  wrappers.  It  is  issued  monthly, 
and  has  from  32  to  40  pages  of  text,  forming 
a  volume  of  450  pages,  at  least,  each  year. 

«L  Subscriptions  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  1912,  Volume  XVIII,  are  taken  for  the 
complete  year  only  at  75c.  net  in  advance, 
postpaid.  After  April  1st,  the  rate  will  be 
$1.00  net. 


A  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  The 
Mosher  Books  on  Request 


Thomas  B.  Mosher 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

QUARTERLY 

THE  QUARTERLY  aims  to  represent  faith¬ 
fully  all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University.  It  publishes  historical  and 
biographical  articles  of  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  every  direction,  records  all  official 
action,  describes  the  work  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  various  departments,  re¬ 
ports  the  more  important  incidents  of 
undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

THE  QUARTERLY  is  issued  ill  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number. 
Annual  subscription,  one  dollar;  single 
number,  thirty  cents.  600  pages  per 
volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  JR. 

Managing  Editor 
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American  Art  News 

18  EAST  42 d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  tenth  year  of  successful  publi¬ 
cation,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
trade  and  collectors’  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  current  and 
coming  week,  locations  and  dates  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Thosein  other  American 
cities  under  head  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  art  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded  and  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 

written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news,  and  occasional  author¬ 
itative  letters  from  other  European  art 
centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A  YEAR  — 37  ISSUES 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  1 5  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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AMERICAN 
ART  ANNUAL 

1911,  VOLUME  IX 

FLORENCE  N.  LEVY,  EDITOR 
CONTENTS 

Mural  painting  in  the  united  states. 
Paintings,  prints,  art  objects  as  investments. 
Members  of  the  national  academy  of 

DESIGN  FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  IN  1826  TO  DATE. 

Paintings  sold  at  auction,  1910-1911,  with 

ARTIST,  SALE,  TITLE,  SIZE,  BUYER  AND  PRICE. 

Museum  and  society  officers  and  reports. 
Professional  art  schools.  Obituaries. 

SAMPLE  PAGES  ON  REQUEST. 

8vo,  cloth.  73  illustrations.  Price,  $5.00 


AMERICAN  ART  DIRECTORY 

Addresses  and  biograthies  of  over  five  thousand 

PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CRAFTSMEN 

Seventh  Issue,  1912  (in  preparation) 

Price,  $3.00 


AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL,  INC. 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  WEST  57TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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SPECIAL  MIDWINTER  “STUDIO”  NUMBER 

pm .  pmciL 

AMD  CHALK 

A  Series  of  Drawings  by  Contemporary  European  Artists 

IT  IS  impossible  to  give  in  a  small 
space  an  adequate  idea  of  the  great 
variety  of  subject  and  method  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  illustrations  in  this  volume. 

The  originals  are  executed  in  pen,  lead 
pencil,  charcoal,  and  black  and  colored 
chalks,  and,  with  few  exceptions ,  none 
of  the  i 30  7oorks  illustrated  has  before 
been  published.  In  many  cases  the  draw¬ 
ings  have  been  made  especially  for  this 
volume ,  which  will  be  found  to  contain 
representative  examples  of  the  work  of 
most  of  the  leading  contemporary  illustra¬ 
tors  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 

Holland,  Austria  and  Sweden. 

Large  8vo.  $>3.00  net.  Postage ,  33  cents. 


WHISTLER’S  PASTELS 

and  Other  Modern  Profiles 

BY 

A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of  “  Aubrey  Beardsley's  Drawings ," 

“  Whistler's  Art  Dicta,"  “  Whistler:  Notes 
ami  Footnotes ,"  “  Modern  Art  at  Venice,"  etc. 

With  22  plates,  including  <p  hitherto  unpublished  designs 

by  Whistler. 

230  copies  printed  at  The  Merrymount  Press  on  hand-made  paper , 
8vo.  $2.30  net.  Postage,  10  cents. 


JOHN  LANE  CO.  NEW  YORK 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


A  MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 


Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•F 

REGULAR  FEATURES 

SHORT  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS 
REVIEWS  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  BOOKS 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
BULLETIN  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

¥ 

THE  BEST  WRITERS 
EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 
GOOD  PRINTING 

¥ 

Among  the  regular  contributors  are :  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  Royal  Cortissoz,  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
A.  E.  Gallatin,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  James  Barnes,  Glenn  Brown,  Maud 
Howe,  William  H.  Downes,  and  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson. 


Subscription  Price  -  -  $1.50  a  year 
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Arts  &  Decoration 


<L  The  standard  magazine  for  all  Americans  interested 
in  Art,  Architecture  and  Decoration,  with  the  largest  paid- 
in-advance  subscription  list  of  any  art  magazine  in  the  world. 

€1  It  not  only  contains  the  most  recent  work  in  decora¬ 
tive  art,  and  reviews  of  current  exhibitions,  but  also 
illustrates  the  work  of  the  more  prominent  painters, 
sculptors  and  architects  in  complete  articles  written  by 
those  who  know  most  about  it. 

d  ARTS  &  DECORATION  is  the  only  American 
art  magazine  to  cover  these  fields  thoroughly.  It  contains 
nearly  a  thousand  illustrations  each  year,  printed  on  the 
finest  paper  befitting  the  beauty  of  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals. 

A  MAGAZINE  EMINENTLY  WORTH  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

ADAM  K.  BUDGE,  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  Arts  Decoration  one  year ,  for  which  I 
enclose  $2.00.  Begin  with  current  number.  Please  address 
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Portrait  of  Hendrickje  Stoffels 


After  the  painting  by  Rembrandt  in  the  Louvre 

FROM  A  PHOTOGRAVURE  BY 

THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

Size  of  the  plate,  18 Vi  x  15  inches 
(See  advertisement  on  page  xiv) 
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THE  PR  I  NT- CO  ELECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 


THE  February  and  April 
issuesof  The  Print-Col¬ 
lector’s  Quarterly 
(Volume  I,  Numbers  i  and  2) 
are  entirely  out  of  print.  Of 
the  October  and  December 
issues  a  few  copies  remain 
unsold,  as  also  of  the  Special 
Summer  Number  (July,  1911). 
Orders  will  be  filled  for  these 
issues  at  25  cents  a  copy. 

Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 
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THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  The  Keppel  Booklets 
are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  Booklets,  de¬ 
scribed  below,  inclosed  in  a  special  slide  case.  Any  series 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents  in  stamps.  These  booklets  measure  o34  inches. 
They  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York.  Separate 
booklets  can  be  had  at  5  cents  each,  postpaid. 


FIRST  SERIES 

CONCERNING  THE  ETCH-  SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN, 

INGS  OF  MR.  WHISTLER  Painter-Etcher 

By  Joseph  Pennell  By  Frederick  Keppel 

JEAN-FRANgOIS  MILLET, 

Painter-Etcher  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Etcher, 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rens-  Illustrator,  Author 

selaer  By  Frederick  Keppel 

REMBRANDT’S  ETCHINGS 

By  David  Keppel 

SECOND  SERIES 

HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER  THE  LATE  F^LIX  BUHOT, 


By  Martin  Hardie 
ONE  DAY  WITH  WHIS¬ 
TLER  Bv  Frederick  Keppel 


Painter-Etcher 

By  M.  LkoNCE  B^nedite 
CHARLES  MERYON 

By  Frederick  Keppel 
MR,  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW 
YORK  “SKYSCRAPERS” 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

THIRD  SERIES 

THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRA-  MR,  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS 
NESI  By  Russell  Sturgis  OF  LONDON 

By  W.  C.  Arensberg 

HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE  DAUBIGNY 

By  Atherton  Curtis  By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 

SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY 
MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

By  Hans  W.  Singer 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL&CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKS  on  ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

N.  B. — Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS 
AND  ENGRAVINGS,  PUBLISHED  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

“Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  publish  a  valuable  and 
instructive  Catalogue  of  their  prints.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  with  really  capital  pictures,  and 
will  be  most  valuable  for  reference.”  —  Arthur  Hoeber, 
The  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser ,  March  29,  1908. 
New  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

165  pages,  9%  x  6%, 

84  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  FOR  SALE  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

“  The  firm  has  just  issued  a  handsomely  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  prints  in  their  stock,  and  there  is  with 
the  name  of  each  artist  a  biography.  The  book  is 
uniform  with  that  recently  issued  of  the  men  of  Europe, 
and  will  be  found  valuable  for  the  collector  and  the 
amateur  generally.’7 — The  Globe ,  May  20,  1908. 

First  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

122  pages,  9%  x6^ 

65  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  IN  ENGRAVING 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  a  New  YTork 
magazine  in  January,  1872. 

The  completion,  as  now  issued,  was  given  to  the 
publisher,  in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  Sumner  shortly  before 
his  death. 

He  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  its  publication  in 
complete  form,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
call  the  attention  of  many  persons  of  artistic  taste  to 
the  study  of  those  early  masterpieces  of  the  engraver’s 
art,  the  collection  and  possession  of  which  afforded 
himself  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

5th  edition,  31  pages,  11^  x  8,  13  illustrations,  25  cents 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BULLETINS 


The  Print-Collector’s  Bulletins  give  an  illustrated, 
priced  list  of  etchings  by  the  great  modern  masters 
which  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  can  supply  at 
the  present  time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  9J4  x  6l/±  inches,  are  fully 
illustrated,  and  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press, 
New  York.  Separate  Bulletins  can  be  had  at  ten  cents 


each,  postpaid. 

ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
OTTO  H.  BACHER 
FELIX  BRACQUEMOND 
CHARLES  MERYON 
J.-F.  MILLET 
JOSEPH  PENNELL 
SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 
J.  A.  McN.  WHISTLER 
MAXIME  LALANNE 
ANDERS  ZORN 


>-  54 pages,  18  illustrations 

39  pages,  12  illustrations 
10  pages,  14  illustrations 
54  pages,  33  illustrations 
58  pages,  24  illustrations 
52  pages,  24  illustrations 
50  pages,  19  illustrations 
36  pages,  14  illustrations 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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